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“Handsome is as handsome does”’... 
in G.E.C, quality pretty-pretty has 
no place. What appears on the sur- 
face is the counterpart of sincere 
and satisfying quality 


for endurance and performance as 


as admirable 
for appearance. An example is this 
attractive electric fire in blue, green, 
silver with chromium 
enrichments. 2000 watts...48/6..,. 
Catalogue No. D2548. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1940. 


MORE LIKE A SCENE FROM THE GREAT WHITE NORTH THAN THE HOME COUNTIES: AN 

ON THE THAMES BETWEEN KINGSTON AND TEDDINGTON 
In early January the Thames was frozen over for the first time since February 1929, 
and this photograph shows an 
Teddington. The ice formed here 
reported, took all day to break it 
as the coldest since 1894. News of 
that above and those on other 


ICE-BREAKER AT WORK 
IN EARLY JANUARY. 


| in view of the help such information might give to the German meteorological 

office in forecasting future weather conditions in Britain and Europe. Thus it is 
was considerable, and the ice-breaker, it is probable, it was reported in the ‘ Daily Telegraph,"’ that on January 29, when 
up. This early January spell was described chaotic transport conditions prevailed over a large part of England, due to 
it, however, together with photographs like snow and ice, Beilin had little idea of the extent of 
pages in this issue, was withheld from publication Belgian and Dutch forecasts are also 


ice-breaker at work between Kingston and 


our wintry weather 
no longer issued. (Photograph by L.N.A.) 
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T has been said, but I do not know by whom, that 
England has always been ready for war wiien it 
came, but not for the war which actually arrived, 
but for the last one. Lest this casual remark should 
be pounced on by a German agent and communicated 
by him to the gentleman with the scornful, suave 
voice who instructs and cheers us each evening from 
Zeesen, I hasten to add that somebody else once 
pointed out in the same connection, and with even 
greater truth, that England only won one battle in 
each of her wars, but that invariably the last one. 
I cannot explain why this should be so, but there 
are no exceptions to this rule. If I were Herr Hitler, 
I should worry about it a good deal. 


So far as the current war is concerned, only the 
first of these two sayings can be put to the test 
as yet. Whether 
Britain was pre- 
pared as fully as she 
might be for the 
species of war which 
has up. to” the 
present developed 
is a question 
which only future 
historians will be 
able to answer. 
But, at any rate, 
one can say that 
so far the war 
has taken a course 
which few of us 
had envisaged. 
After being assured 
for years by gloomy 
minor prophets 
that the Germans 
were acquiring 
an immeasurable 
superiority in the 
air, with the ex- 
press intention of 
blowing London 
into limbo, to say 
nothing of Sleep- 
leigh-under-the-Hill 
and Little Muddle- 
cote, the very 
moment hostilities 
were declared, or 
even before, we and 
our dwelling-places 
are still intact, and 
the only damage 
that has so far 
befallen us civilians 
has arisen through 
our running into 
one another in 


the dark. At any “BACH TO OUR PART, EACH TO 


moment, of course, 
the real butchery 
may start But 


till now the war He was accompanied by Mrs. Churchill 


in tl ur, with campaign on the conduct of the war 
ve alr, 


which so many 
grave gentlemen 
on both sides of the North Sea have made our flesh 
creep, has been a very tame affair-——for everyone, 
that is, except the men in it It is true that during 
the first few hours of the war we in London had our 
thrills, but they were no more than mimic ones 
Searcely had Mr. Chamberlain finished his tragic 
account of why we were at war, when the sirens 
sounded : the Nazis, it seemed, were going to deliver 
their “ knock-out blow” with the punctuality of a 
pre-war postman We waited with expectancy and 
even with a certain amount of admiration for such 
promptitude But we were disappointed, if that is 
the word And that night we were disappointed 
again. Woken from our sleep to don gas-masks and 
hurry to the cellars ot remain wakeful in bed, accord 
ing to our respective dispositions, we were regaled 
with a whole orchestra of sound, of which the only 
instruments missing were bombs and guns After 
what seemed a whole eternity of wailing sirens fol 

wed by the sound of fire-engines, police whistles 


Under the chairmanship of the Lord Mayor of Manchester, Alderman G. H. White, a representative 
fighting survey of Britain's war efforts 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


and—-where I was—even rattles, there seemed no other 
conceivable reason to doubt that a raid of the most 
colossal kind was in progress. Indeed, as I lay in 
bed awaiting the end, I was quite certain that I 
could detect the acrid flavour of gas, and, after so 
many alarums and excursions, only faintly wondered 
how the Germans had contrived to drop enough of 
the stuff to kill me without even the mildest explosion. 
For, having been both bomber and bombed in the 
last war, I had at least expected something of the 
kind: an air raid without detonation seemed as 
strange and unconvincing as a wedding-cake without ice. 


By the time the third air-raid alarm sounded in 
London, a phlegmatic country had acquired more 
than its habitual equanimity. ‘‘’Ere they are, Miss, 
and ‘ere’s yer tea,’’ was how a friend’s charlady 





OUR STATION... . THERE IS NOT A WEEK, NOR A _ PAY, 
MR. CHURCHILL SPEAKING AT MANCHESTER ON JANUARY 


simultaneously announced the supposed arrival of 
winged foreigners and the morning tea. Remembering 
the years of work and thought that Dr. Goebbels 
ably, if unconsciously, assisted by many eminent 
publicists in this country—had put into the business 
of thoroughly scaring the effete and cowardly English, 
the result of three days of totalitarian warfare was 
quite heartbreaking. Especially for all the London 
lads in khaki waiting by the guns, avid for some- 
thing to shoot down But when they looked into 
the air, they found —like Mother Hubbard that 
the cupboard was bare! 


So up to the time of writing, therefore, the old 
saying has been true’ enough The war we had con 
fidently expected has not come, even if, as we are 
frequently warned, it is on its unpleasant way There 
need be nothing to alarm us in this. For the same 
thing happened last time Then it was not a war of 


aerial bombardment for which a nation of degenerate 


27. 
audience totalling 2500 heard a comprehensive 
and immediate objectives delivered in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, on January 27 by Mr. Winston Churchill 
and their daughter, Miss Mary Churchill This was the second address in the Ministerial public enlightenment 
The speech, which was several times interrupted by British Fascists, was broadcast throughout the British Isles 
and to the United States. A drawing by Mr. Henry Rushbury, R.A., showing Mr 


Churchill addressing a meeting at the Central Hall, Westminster, 
on American Independence Day, 1918, on the need for Germany's decisive defeat, 


is reproduced on the opposite page. (/Uustrations Bureau.) 


and unimaginative shopkeepers was tremblingly steel- 
ing itself, but an encounter of gigantic and dramatic 
naval battles. For years the all-conquering Kaiser 
had been laying down battleships to deprive us of 
our senile hold of Neptune’s trident ; for years British 
statesmen had been scaring the electorate with tales 
of what the dreaded High Seas Fleet might do. Our 
thoughts were therefore almost entirely concentrated 
on blue water. So far as we had any to spare for 
land operations, we believed that these would take 
place on our own shores. The Germans, it was con- 
fidently expected, would land somewhere in Norfolk, 
and, driving the Boy Scouts and Territorials before 
them, would advance sharply on the village green, 
occupy the vicarage and subject the inmates and con- 
tents of the old manor house to the kind of goings- 
on so graphically depicted in that stirring play 
“An Englishman’s 
Home.” Personally, 
I always inclined 
to Sussex, having 
much enjoyed the 
repeated perusal of 
a prophetic work 
called ‘“‘ The Boy 
Galloper.”’ (I re- 
member the name 
well, owing to a 
humiliating episode 
when my _ Head- 
master demanded, 
loudly and sud- 
denly, the name of 
the book I was 
reading under the 
desk during a par- 
ticularly tedious 
scholastic exercise 
known as Latin 
Unseen; for my 
shaken reply illici- 
ted the terrifying 
comment of ‘ You 
mean ‘The Boy 
Crawler ’!’’) In this 
work the Germans 
had landed in great 
numbersat, I think, 
Eastbourne, and, 
marching on Lewes, 
had encountered, 
to their discomfi- 
ture, not only the 
South Downs but 
the hero and the 
British Army. In 
the action that 
followed, the hero 
received the Vic- 
toria Cross and the 
invaders the coup 
de grace. 1 own I 
much hoped that a 
repetition of these 
Stirring events 
would occur in real 
life and even that 


I might play 
(on horseback) some memorable part in them. 


NOR AN HOUR TO BE LOST”: 


How different was the reality! And at the time 
how prosaic it seemed. The Navy kept silent ward 
and watch, but, save for the confused affair at Jutland, 
there was no big sea battle. And the gallant little 
British Army, instead of advancing briskly in open 
order across the Sussex Downs, developed into a 
gigantic, troglodyte monster that fought the enemy 
into a slow, hysterical decline amid the mud of northern 
France and Flanders. In war one can predict nothing 
Che course of this one has already proved unexpected 
in the months ahead it will doubtless prove far more 
so. _Of one thing only can one be certain that if 
the British have resolved to win, they will win, and 
that nothing will cause them to relinquish their grip 


till they have done so One only prays that in the 


process it will not be necessary, as it proved before 
to reduce half Europe to a bankrupt shambles before 
that victory can be won 














Fes. 3, 1940 THE 


THE IMPERIAL WAR MUSEUM REOPENS: 


AN EXHIBITION OF HISTORIC DRAWINGS OF THE LAST WAR— 
INCLUDING A SINGULAR WINSTON CHURCHILL PARALLEL. 
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b, THE SCENE ON MAY 15, 1919, WHEN THE REMAINS OF EDITH CAVELL WERE BROUGHT ( *; A SKETCH OF LONDON DURING THE GREAT WAR, BY MR. HENRV ¢° 

7 IN STATE TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY, FOR REINTERMENT THE SAME DAY IN NORWICH f# RUSHBURY, R.A., SHOWING CAPTURED GERMAN GUNS IN THE MALL, 

| CATHEDRAL: AN IMPRESSION BY MR. HENRY RUSHBURY, R.A - IN 1918, WITH BUCKINGHAM PALACE IN THE BACKGROUND. j 
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“GERMANY MUST BE BEATEN, MUST KNOW SHE IS BEATEN, MUST FEEL SHE IS BEATEN” 
A DRAWING FORMING A SINGULAR PARALLEL WITH THAT REPRODUCED ON “OUR 


duced above 


The three interesting studies by Mr. Henry Rushbury, R.A. repr 

are among the historic pictures on view in those galleries of the Imperial War 

Museum reopened on January 29 for public inspection. At present the exhibits 
id them 


the authorities propose to add t 
Although 


displayed concern only the last war, but 
in the near future 


as the First Lord 


exhibits relating to the present war 
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MR. CHURCHILL SPEAKING ON JULY 4, 1918, AT THE CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER 
NOTEBOOK "' PAGE, FACING THIS ; EXHIBITED AT THE IMPERIAL WAR MUSEUM 


has himself declared It is not the sort of thing you Would expect t 
happen history has literally repeated itself for Mr Winston Churchill, the burden 
f his speeches, calling for the decisive jefeat of Germany, delivered on Américan 
Independence Day, 1918, at the Central Hall, Westminster, and at Manchester on 
January 27 last, being almost identical Copyright Photographs 
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SOVIET SKIS, A MAP, HORSES AND TANKS CAPTURED AFTER SUOMUSALMI. 
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RUSSIAN SKIS CAPTURED AFTER SUOMUSALMI. RUSSIAN PATROLS DO NOT, 
ON THE WHOLE, APPEAR SKILLED ON SKIS—IN ONE CASE THEY USED THEM 
TO LIGHT A FIRE. SKI-ING MANUALS HAVE ALSO BEEN CAPTURED. (Press Topics.) 
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Ne vynagattll 


A SOVIET PATROL SURRENDERS—A PHOTOGRAPH STATED TO HAVE BEEN TAKEN 
BY A FINNISH OFFICER. SOME OF THE RUSSIANS HAVE ALREADY THROWN DOWN 
THEIR RIFLES; OTHERS HOLD THEM ABOVE THEIR HEADS,  (A.P.) 








S we write, the Finnish tale of successful resistance continues, though nothing 

so spectacular as the Russian rout at Suomusalmi has occurred. This 
victory was described in our last week's issue, together with further pictures 
of the results of the rout. Relatively, the Russian defeat was more serious than 
that they suffered at Tannenberg in 1914. The Finnish forces released after 
Suomusalmi then pushed on and harassed the invaders at various points—finally 
(Continued below on right. 
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A FEW OF THE 1170 HORSES CAPTURED FROM THE RUSSIANS IN THE GREAT FINNISI#I 
VICTORY WHEN THE 44TH DIVISION WAS ROUTED AND THE REMNANTS OF IT 
CHASED INTO RUSSIA (Planet.) 


are 





to constitute such a threat of encirclement that the Soviets were forced, it would 
seem, to counter-attack north of Lake Ladoga. Heavy losses accompanied this, both 
in men and material—Finnish headquarters mentioning ‘‘ some hundreds" of Russians 
killed daily. Various types of automatic weapons also fell into Finnish hands, while, 
a capture analogous to that in one of the scenes above, 200 horses were taken. On 











cuenernemnenetemneementmertaree erecta the Salla front, states a “‘ Times’’ correspondent, the Russian Command is sending 
— A MAP OF EUROPE (PROBABLY PART OF THE RUSSIAN PROPAGANDA DEPARTMENT), = [Continued opposite. 
} MOTOR TYRES AND, IN THE BACKGROUND, SKIS: SOME OF THE SOVIET MATERIAL $-==—=--- eninge Re gta 
H LEFT BY THE 44TH DIVISION, ROUTED AT SUOMUSALMI.  (S. and G.) : ; 2 “s “FF 
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A BRIDGE REPORTED Te. 2PRVE PLAYED A NOT UNIMPORTANT ROLE IN THE tes < TWO 30°TON SOVIET TANKS THE FRONT ONE CAPTURED BY TWO FINNISH SOLDIERS 
SUOMUSALME VICTORY BLOWN UP BY THE FINNS RETREATING RUSSIAN \ i ONE SOLDIER FIRED AT THE TANK AND CAUSED IT TO PAUSE; THE OTHER THEN 
TANKS WERE STRANDED, UNABLE TO CROSS THE DECLIVITY (Press Toptcs.) 1 CLIMBING ON TOP AND FIRING HIS REVOLVER THROUGH THE SIGHT-HOLES. ( Keystone.) 
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THE OTHER SWASTIKA: FINNISH FIGHTING-MEN—ON SKIS AND IN THE AIR. 

















PREPARING TO GO UP: FINNISH AIRMEN GETTING INTO THEIR PARACHUTE 
EQUIPMENT—THE MACHINE ITSELF BEING FITTED WITH FRONT RUNNERS 
FOR THE SNOW; THOUGH THE TAIL WHEEL REMAINS. (Wide World.) 








A FINNISH 'PLANE TAKES OFF—THE BLUE SWASTIKA BEING A FINNISH EMBLEM. 
FOREIGN "'PLANES ARE NOW ARRIVING TO SWELL THE FINNISH AIR FORCE; AND 
FOREIGN VOLUNTEERS THE PERSONNEL. (Wide World.) 
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Continued.) 
a third division, making a 


total of some 50,000 Russian 
troops engaged in this sec- 7 
tor. Considerable patro! pa A 
activities are taking place —m 8 
round Salla, but the Russians — " 
appear to be somewhat in- - 
effectual in this form of on 
warfare. ‘‘ Some,” writes y 


4%, 


“The Times” correspon- 
dent, ‘‘ betrayed themselves 
by lighting a camp fire, 
using as fuel, not wood from 
the pine-trees, but their 
own skis.’’ Captured skis 
appear in one of our photo- 
graphs ; in one case, among 
the documents captured was 


’ 


a text-book on_ ski-ing. 
Capable Russian skiers have, 
however, recently made an 
appearance. ‘Planes from 
foreign countries are slowly 
swelling the size of the 


| 


Finnish air force. Foreign 
pilot volunteers, too, fly 





t 
with native airmen pilots. . iy br g 
Among these are Italians— NN M / BI 
twenty of these having ‘ \ : 
taken part in the raids on . 
Kronstadt and the Russian A i “a 


<a 











air base at Baltiski, Estonia. : 
i SILENTLY MOVING OFF INTO THE SNOW IN THE SALLA REGION: A FINNISH 
; PATROL MOUNTED ON THE SKIS WITH WHICH THEY HAVE OUTPACED AND 

OUT-MANCEUVRED THE INVADER. (Planet.) 
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§ . . . STING FOR A MOMENT FROM THE ICY WIND: 

* KEEPING WELL DOWN OUT OF THE ENEMY FIRE: A FINNISH SOLDIER ROLLS OVER ON HIS BACK TO GET & Rust } 
4 — . nan \ FINNISH PATROL SHELTERING IN A TRENCH. (Planet.) / 
: AN AMMUNITION CLIP FOR HIS AUTOMATIC RIFLE FROM HIS NUMBER TWO ( Planet.) / / 
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D ge a historical atlas at 
a map of south-eastern 
Europe, let us say, of about the 
date of the Reformation (though 
there is little change in hundreds 
of years). Across it is sprawled 
the word ‘‘ Ottoman,” with the 
word ‘‘ Empire ’”’ generaliy cover- 
ing what we now call Turkey in 
Asia. The frontier follows the Dniester, which is the 
present northern frontier of Rumania, then the crest 
of the Transylvanian Alps, then the Danube, then 
the Save. Thus all Bulgaria, half of Rumania—and 
all that was Rumania prior to 1914—practically all 
Yugoslavia, and all Greece were included in the 
dominion of the Turks. The Ottoman wave also 
flowed on occasion into Hungary. Yet under the 
Ottoman rule were peoples who had played great 
parts in history. I need not speak of Greece, cradle 
of thought, of the arts, in many senses of civilisation 
itself. Less well known are the palmy days of the 
Bulgars or the dominion of the Serbs under their 
hero, Stephen Dushan, in the fourteenth century. 
And these peoples retained their national conscious- 
ness, that spark which almost always survives alien 
rule, whether it be 
harsh or benignant. 
One by one they were 
liberated, first Greece 
110 years ago, then 
Kumania, then 
Bulgaria, and finally 
Macedonia, now 
divided between 
Yugoslavia and 
Greece. As a _ rule 
they did not receive 
their freedom all at 
once, but in_ instal- 
ments, as the Powers 
prevailed upon 
Turkey to grant them 
measures of _ relief. 
Unfortunately, the 
Powers, though 
honestly striving to 
improve the lot of 
the Balkan peoples, 
could not forget their 
own rivalries and 
jealousies. These 
States gained the 
impression that they 
were used as_ tools 
It was the determina- 
tion of the three 
Christian kingdoms, 
Serbia, Bulgaria and 
Greece, to settle the 
Balkan Question 
without outside inter- 
ference by expelling 
Turkey from Mace- 
donia which led to 
the first Balkan War 
of 19te2. 

The result was 
disastrous — for the 
Turks, who were com- 
pletely routed But 
the cynics who had 
declared that a 
Balkan alliance’ of 
three would not long 
endure were justified 
The victors could 
not agree over the 
division of the spoils, 
so they promptly fought it out among themselves, 
Serbia and Greece against Bulgaria, in the Second 
Balkan War Then Kumania seized the oppor 
tunity to invade Bulgaria by the back door, and 
the Turks thought it a good moment to reoccupy 
Adrianople Bulgaria wisely threw in her hand, 
perhaps having a shrewd idea that no one Balkan 
State would be permitted to aggrandise _ itself 
excessively at the Peace Conference And indeed 
Bulgaria might have been more hardly dealt with 
She was permitted to annex the valleys of the upper 
Struma and Mesta, and obtained an egress to the 
Egean at Dede Avach She was, however, com 
pelled to hand over to Rumania a large strip of the 
Dobruja, on the shore of the Black Sea Worse still, 
she had been cheated of the ‘ Greater Bulgaria "’ for 
which she had borne the brunt of the fighting against 
Turkey Thenceforward she was in the market, 
ready to lend her aid to any ally who could bring 
her what she desired It was in this mood that she 
entered the War of 1org-t91t8, only to meet with 
defeat once more and to be further shorn, losing to 
Greece her Eyean seaboard as well as certain terntory 
to Sera to improve the latter's strategic frontier 


THE WAR WITH NAZI 
THE PROBLEMS OF THE BALKAN STATES. only with local affiirs. Yet 


by an escort of four men of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


Vincent Massey 
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By CYRIL FALLS. 


Meanwhile Serbia had expanded into Yugoslavia, 
acquiring Montenegro, Herzegovina, Bosnia, Slavonia, 
Croatia, and a slice of southern Hungary. Rumania, 
also on the winning side, had increased her dominions 
to an equally great extent, lopping off Bessarabia 
from Russia, the Bukovina from Austria, and Tran- 
sylvania from Hungary. Hungary suffered even 
more than Bulgaria, losing 70 per cent. of her territory 
and 60 per cent. of her population. Since then there 
have been no territorial changes, except two of recent 
date. Hungary was permitted by Germany to 
acquire Ruthenia at the time of the break-up of 
Czechoslovakia, and Italy has stepped into the 
Balkans by seizing Albania. 

So all the Balkan countries, among which we 
may from this point of view include Hungary, have 





[HE EMPIRE'S “ FOUNT OF HONOUR’: HIS MAJESTY’S VISIT ON JANUARY 24 TO THE FIRST 
ACTIVE SERVICE 


FORCE, MUSTERING OVER 20,000 STRONG, IN TRAINING 


been subject to anxiety either to retain what they 
have acquired or to recover at least a proportion of 
what they have lost The exception is Turkey, who, 
beyond seeking and acquiring some territory in 
northern Syria, has been wise enough to content 
herself with reorganising within her new boundaries 
Allied with these internal anxieties has been unéasi- 
ness caused by outside menaces, that of Russia and 
still more that of Nazi Germany, who hectors and 
fails to pay her trade debts. Again, Turkey is to 
some extent an exception because her strategic 
situation is by far the strongest of all the Balkan 
countries Amid all the shifts and cross-currents of 
policy which we have witnessed during the past 
twenty years, there has probably been no element so 
stable as the friendship between Yugoslavia and 
Rumania \ll of them are, needless to say, heavily 
armed, though their armament is not generally of 
the most modern, and all contain excellent fighting 
material in the form of sturdy peasantry and in some 
cases of mountaineers rhe peace strength of Turkey 
is 36 divisions, of Rumania 2 
Greece 15, of Bulgaria 12. I 


5, of Yugoslavia 21, of 
{ungary has 24 mixed 
bngades, which may be called miniature divisions 


GERMANY : 


The King recognised a number of men he met during his tour last year. (Topical.) 


Frs. 3, 1940 


Old feuds and suspicions are 
very far from being forgotten 
in the’ Balkans, and_= such 
alliances as exist are concerned 


there has of late appeared an 

inclination to draw _ together 

for the purpose of resisting 

aggression from outside. Italy, 
who created considerable alarm by stepping into 
Albania, has partially succeeded in allaying it. 
The relations between Yugoslavia and Bulgaria have 
improved. Even Hungary and Rumania, the appar- 
ently irreconcilable, are not quite so far apart as 
three years ago. No Balkan bloc is yet in sight, 
but I am inclined to believe that a stage has now 
been reached when neither Germany nor Russia will 
venture to attack a Balkan country except in col- 
lusion. In this connection the attitude of Italy is 
of peculiar interest. Italy is deeply interested in 
the Balkans and extremely hostile to Soviet Russia. 
She would certainly use every means at her disposal 
to prevent Russian penetration of Rumania. But, 
as I have said, the Russian danger taken alone does 
not appear to be very serious. Russia has already 
expended considerable 
resources in Finland 
and lost great quan- 
tities of aircraft 
and tanks, to say 
nothing of prestige. 
It is doubtful if she 
would now be pre- 
pared to move against 
Rumania, should that 
country be likely to 
find an ally, unless 
she herself could rely 
upon assistance from 
Germany. That is 
the problem which 
Italy has to face. 
She does not desire 
to see Russia in the 
Balkans. Does she 
desire to see Ger- 
many march in, with 
Russia as  accom- 
plice? If we could 
answer that question 
we should have a 
very much better 
notion of the probable 
future course of the 
war. Were Italy re- 
solved to maintain 
the integrity of the 
Balkan States, then 
indeed the Balkans 
would be barred to 
Germany, and _ con- 
sequently we should 
have to prepare for 
some other develop- 
ment. It is hardly 
profitable, when look- 
ing into the future, 
to speculate upon 
details. The Balkans 
have always _ been 
prodigal of surprises, 


CONTINGENT OF THE CANADIAN and whatever pat- 


ALDERSHOT. tern develops in that 


The King spent January 24 with Canadian troops who are in training in Britain, motoring from Buckingham Palace to Aldershot accompanied quarter it is likely 
His Majesty, who is seen in the above photograph inspecting Canadian troops to belie the pro- 
during his visit, was greeted on arrival at Aldershot by Major-General A. G. L. MacNaughton, the Canadians’ Commanding Officer, 

Canadian High Commissioner, Mr 


and the phecies of the most 
painstaking students 
Yet it can be said 
with some confidence that since the outbreak of 
the war the situation has already become more 
reassuring 

Inevitably, the Balkan States, like the other 
neutrals, judge the belligerents by the 
they have established. The standard of Germany 
in international affairs is extremely low, whereas 
that of Great Britain and France is high Yet if the 
Allies appear in neutral eyes to have departed from 
their standard by one inch, they are judged to have 
sinned as deeply as Germany when she shows herself 
at her most truculent It is, of course, the 
with the maritime nations, 


standards 


same 
who are as annoyed by 
our control of contraband as by Germany's sinking 
of their ships. Yet knowledge will spread in the 
Balkans that none of our aims affect the peace or 
security of any nation, whereas Germany seeks to make 
vassals of them at best, and at worst, as in Poland. 
to exterminate them and turn their lands into 
granaries wherein their miserable remnant shall work 
as slaves If that conviction takes hold, these coun- 
tries are likely to put aside the memories of old 
quarrels and old wrongs and to stend together for 
the sake of self-preservation 
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THE R.A.F. LAYS BARE NAZI SECRETS: AMAZING AERODROME PHOTOGRAPHS. 


————— — —== — — 
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papben ——- OF A GERMAN AERODROME AT STADE, NEAR HAMBURG, ONE (LEFT) TAKEN OBLIQUELY, AND THE OTHER DIRECTLY OVER IT, SHOWING : (A) STREAM ; (B) QUARTERS ; 
6; aaa. pgs (D) QUARTERS ; (E) AERODROME ; (F) RUNWAY UNDER CONSTRUCTION ; (G) BOMB STORE ; (H) HANGARS ; (1) REPAIR HANGAR ; (J) CULTIVATION ; (K) MAIN ROAD ; 
; (M) AIRCRAFT ; (N) LIGHT RAILWAY SERVING AERODROME ; (P) HANGARS ; (Q) HANGARS UNDER CONSTRUCTION ; (R) AIRCRAFT ; (S) SHELTER TRENCHES ; (T) NEW RUNWAY. 
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GERMAN AERODROME COMPLETELY CAUGHT NAPPING 


AERODROME HAS ALL BEEN EXACTLY RECORDED IN THIS ; BY THE R.A.F THIS PHOTOGRAPH 
R.A.F. PHOTOGRAPH AT 


LANGEOOG 7 oii oe aa 
EOOG, A FRISIAN ISLAND WHERE THE WORK THE DOING ‘ ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF A LARGE 
IN EXTENDING THE 


OF GUTERSLOH, NEAR MONSTER, HAS MANY 
(G) ARE SEEN DUNES BEING LEVELLED FOR AERODROME POINTS OF SIMILARITY WITH THAT OF LANGEN HAAGEN GIVEN IN OUR LAST ISSUF 
EXTENSIONS THE FULL KEY IS GIVEN BELOW A NUMEROUS BOMBERS ARE DISPERSED ROUND THE FIELD 


We give he 1 . ' 

bh. se four more astonishing R.A.F. photographs of Germany The two of | the dune being removed and levelled; (H) Flinthorn Dunes, now nnected with main 
S ze Pood Meta are particularly impressive as they show that the R.A.F. machines island. The 
ul y about photographing from different angles with apparently comptete immunity 
from the vaunted Luftwaffe The 


follows: (A) ar 


interpretation of the Gutersloh photograph runs: (A) refuelling point 
(B) small shelter trenches which can be seen almost all round the aerodrome 


compass swinging base with an aircraft on it; (D) aircraft dispersed round aero 


full key to the photographs of Langeoog is as 
barracks (C) levelling work for new aerodror ' (E) 


muniti | 
’ nm store; (B) ammunition store (F) crops stacked; (G) hangars (7) elveran 
area reclaimed f 
laime ee es E - nnectir main islar I . ! Beas iw l ‘ 
h Flinth r aerodrome E) causeway vecting main islan (1) repair hangar; (J) special railway; (K) station; (L) shelter trenches 
with inthorn Dunes F 1 | . 

(F) light railway leading down to new harbour; (G) transport; (N) tree-lined road; (O) quarters ae CSUs Fenagayes 
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VICTIMS OF THE “GRAF SPEE”—NOW AVENGED BY THE ROYAL NAVY. 
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THE ‘ADMIRAL GRAF SPEE”’ AT WORK: THE BRITISH LINER DORIC STAR” ‘ THE “ ASHLEA” DESTROYED BY TORPEDO. THE “ADMIRAL GRAF SPEE”’ 
PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE RAIDER AS A TORPEDO STRUCK HER. MET HER EAST OF ASCENSION ISLAND ON DECEMBER 7. 

















MEN WHO WERE LATER TO BE OUTFOUGHT BY THE ROYAL NAVY: MEMBERS OF THE 
ADMIRAL GRAF SPEE’S’’ CREW WATCHING A BRITISH VESSEL SINK, 
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YP THE “ ADMIRAL GRAF SPEE’S FIRST VICTIM: THE ‘‘ CLEMENT” 
% GOING DOWN OFF THE BRAZILIAN COAST—A FAVOURITE HUNTING- i . j 


GROUND FOR GERMAN RAIDERS IN THE LAST ‘WAR. 
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5 TWO SHIPS CAUGHT BY THE ‘ADMIRAL GRAF SPEE"’ WHEN SHE WAS RUNNING DOWN THE CAPE ROUTE IN OCTOBER—AND FINDING IT A. PROFITABLE HUNTING- 

\ GROUND, THE ““MUNTSMAN ” (LEFT) IS SEEN WITH THE “ ADMIRAL GRAF SPEE'S "' SUPPLY SHIP—A MYSTERIOUS VESSEL NAMED THE “ ALTMARK,"’ WHICH IT HAS 

} BEEN SUGGESTED WAS SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR THE WORK, ON THE RIGHT IS THE END OF THE “ TREVANION.” z 
J . nae 0088-00-0-0-0SS0050805SSS0SSS0SCCCrseseneseseeeseseesesex eee 
Compared to some of the German raiders ot ine last war—the cruiser ‘‘ Emden,"’ | ‘“Mapia"’ on the following day. Again she made tracks directly these sinkings 
or the disguised steamer “ Wolf '’—-the “ Admiral Graf Spee'’ enjoyed only a | raised the likelihood of her being located. She doubled the Cape again and next 
moderate success, although she was specially designed for the work. Her first | turned up south-east of St. Helena, when she sank the ‘ Doric Star" and the 
victim was the * Clement,” off the coast of Brazil on September 30. She then, | “ Taiora"’ on December 2 and 3 Again she changed her hunting-grounds, making 
it appears, crossed the Atlantic hurriedly; for she sank the ‘ Newton Beach’’ | for the Plate. The “Streonshalph’ was met with on the way. But her luck was 
and Ashlea’ east of Ascension Island early in October Heading south-east out, and the British cruisers caught her. The ‘* Admiral Graf Spee was accompanied 


for the Cape, she caught the “Huntsman” and the * Trevanion’’ in the course by a tanker supply-ship, the ** Altmark, ‘much of the time. This vessel also apparently 


served to accommodate prisoners, and it is said the men aboard her were badly 
the “ Africa Shell"’ in the Mozambique Channel on November 15, and the | treated (Photographs by Planet.) 


of that month. She then ran right round the Cape, doing nothing until she sank 
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FROM 14 OZ. TO ? TON: THE AMAZING DIVERSITY OF BRITISH PROJECTILES. 











NOW IN USE, RANGING FROM A MACHINE-GUN BULLET TO A 


15-IN. SHELL. 
y miles away and each time the gun is fired £1000 vanishes 
larger shells are 


» use by British 
guns At the r 
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weighing 31 Ib 


nd smoke Yet even 
t is believed 


is a 4-ir 
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for 18-in { the second row 
naval shell, At the far end of the 
1.-e. naval shell weighing 


Ib Fourth from 


owitzer weighing 
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VIATION, 
that crown- 
ing achievement of mechanical science, has not so far 
proved an unmixed blessing. There may even be certain 
reactionaries, especially in Spain, China, Poland, or Finland, 
who still think it might have been better for humanity if 
the men who invented it had never been born. Perhaps 
in some saner age its beneficent and civilising influence 
may become more predominant. Meanwhile, aspiring man 
has got what he wanted and must put up with the results. 
In its early days at the beginning of this century, | remem- 
ber, John Galsworthy pleaded that this new and wonderful 
power should not be iurned to military uses, but his words 
might as well have been addressed, like Canute’s, to the 
advancing tide. Every succeeding year has seen constant 
improvements in the science of spreading death and destruc- 
tion from the air (prophesied by Dr. Johnson, appropriately 
enough, in ‘ Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia’’), and the 
exploits of 1g14-1918 are now being eclipsed by 
those of the present war. 


Aviation, in fact, has come to stay: we 
cannot put back the clock of progress. This 
being so, it possesses to-day a universally absorb- 
ing, if slightly sinister, interest, and all con- 
cerned in its development, whether on the civil 
or military side, will find absolutely indispensable 
for their work a new edition of the standard 
British book of reference on the subject—namely, 

Jane's Att THE Wor-p’s AIRCRAFT,” 1939. 
(Issued December 1939.) 29th year of issue. 
Compiled and Edited by C. G. Grey and Leonard 
Bridgman (Sampson Low, Marston and Co. ; 
52s. 6d.). This monumental volume, with its 
vast amount of information and its equally 
vast array of photographs and diagrams, is a 
masterpiece of research and efficient editing, and 
the manner of its production, despite all the 
difficulties due to the outbreak of a great war 
while it was being prepared, cannot but evoke 
the highest admiration. The contents fall into 
five parts—(a) A historical record of the world’s 
aeronautical progress in civil aviation ; (6) A simi- 
lar record of Service aviation ; (c) All the world’s 
aeroplanes; (d) All the world’s aero-engines ; 
and (e) All the world’s airships. These parts 
are classified under headings of the various 
countries, The Service section, of course, bears 
the same relation to air forces as that famous 
work, “‘ Jane’s Fighting Ships,’ bears to the 
world’s navies. i 


In these days when the R.A.F. is contri- 
buting so splendidly to the defence of this country 
and the prosecution of the war abroad, a brief 
outline of its history given in the book has a 
particular appeal. Nor has the war prevented 
the inclusion of much information about the 
enemy’s air resources and administration. 
Discussing this matter, Mr. C. G. Grey writes: 
“The German Aircraft Industry is well repre- 
sented in this volume. For several years past 
the German aircraft constructors have been 
pushing the sale of their war machines, as well 
as their civil air transport machines, all over 
the world. They have advertised them largely 
and have sent demonstration machines, to the 
South American Republics and to all European 
and Asiatic countries at great expense with much 
enterprise. Also at great expense they have 
built special aeroplanes to go for speed records 
and long-distance records and weight-carrving 
records. . . . There is enough information in 
the German Sections of this volume to give a 
very comprehensive idea of the German = Air 
Force and of the German aeroplanes and engines 
in use for some time after the declaration of 





By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


civil flying contains a passage that reveals the keen modern 
spirit of that gallant nation, unsuspected before the Russian 
invasion it has so heroically resisted. ‘‘ The object of the 
{Finnish] Air Defence League,’’ we read, “is a close co- 
operation with the Air Force for the purpose of fostering 
aviation in all its branches. With this aim, lecture tours 
are made and flying meetings arranged. The League keeps 
the public interest in aviation alive by means of articles 
in the Press and all sorts of printed propaganda, pamphlets, 
vear books, etc. It arranges the training of pilots as follows : 


work on model aeroplanes as well as model competitions 
are begun among the youth (8-16 years). The best of 
these boys are then trained in gliding and soaring and then 
in power aeroplanes. There are 48 model aeroplane asso- 
ciations, with membership exceeding 20,000, and 34 gliding 
associations with a membership of more than 3000 active 


WHEN THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT, AS AN EXCEPTIONAL MEASURE, 
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iS WE Een s 
opportunities " 
for the Air- 
craft Industries of all nations. War was declared just 
when the world was beginning to appreciate air trans- 
port. The United States have already nearly as many 
air lines as railways. Our Imperial Air Lines had been 
carrying so much mail to the outposts of the Empire 
that Imperial Airways, Ltd., had to stop booking 
passengers pending the delivery of more and bigger air 
liners. The Germans had extended their air lines to 
Afghanistan, besides covering all Europe with a network 
of airways. France had stretched out a line from Indo- 
China into China proper. The famous K.L.M. (Royal 
Dutch Air-lines) had prolonged its Netherland Indies line 
(K.N.IL.L.1 across Australia to Sydney, in direct com- 
petition with Imperial Airways. ... In fact, every country 
in the world had developed its airways till there was the 
beginning of a boom in Air Transport. We can only hope 
that it may soon be allowed to continue. But in 
the meantime the United States practically have 
the development of Air Transport all over the 
world—including the British Dominions—in their 
own hands. Let us hope that the American Aircraft 
Industry will do something to make flying safer.” 


During the recent years of tension that ended 
with the climax of last Septemnber, it was often 
predicted that another great war would mean a 
reversion to barbarism. That gloomy view, imply- 
ing the destruction of all that makes for culture, 
is disputed, incidentally, in a book that brietly 
explores its beginnings, entitled ‘‘How Came 
CIVILISATION ?”’ By Lord Raglan. With 8 Illus- 
trations and 3 Maps (Methuen ; 6s.). The author, 
who among other works has written “* The Science 
of Peace’? and * If I Were Dictator,’’ has here (he 
explains) “ attempted little more than to indicate 
the lines upon which inquiry into the origin of 
civilisation must proceed.” While not an exhaustive 
study of the subject, however, it is to some extent 
provocative, for later he points out: ‘ The pur- 
pose of this book is to challenge certain widely- 
held beliefs concerning culture, civilisation, and 
progress.” It will certainly appeal strongly to all 
readers interested in anthropology. 


ALLOWED 





JAPANESE SALVAGE OF THE “ ASAMA MARU” IN A BRITISH FORTIFIED AREA ; Regarding the above-mentioned prophecy ot 
THE N.Y.K. LINER, WHOSE STOPPAGE BY A BRITISH WARSHIP ON JANUARY 21 general catastrophe as a result of war, Lord 
AROUSED POPULAR FURY IN JAPAN, ASHORE NEAR HONG KONG IN 1037. Raglan remarks: ‘“ There are now those who 


tell us that war may bring about the downfall 
of civilisation. According to the generally 
accepted theories of progress this is impossible. 
It cannot be supposed that a war, however 
disastrous, would destroy all, or nearly all, of 
the inhabitants of Western Europe, and the 
survivors should be able to join up the broken 
threads, and continue as before. Perhaps those 
who make this dismal prophecy have a dim real- 
isation of the fact that civilisation does not 
depend just upon people, but upon scholars 
and scientists, and that their existence depends 
upon a good deal more than the mere necess- 
ities of life.” 


Among other things Lord Raglan discusses that 
much-controveticc’ question—the diffusion of cul- 
ture, and allots chapters to various arts or imple- 
ments that formed stepping-stones in the ascent 
of man, such as the bow, the plough and the hoe, 
pottery, the outrigger canoe, the cast-net, and 
the kite. In conclusion he writes: ‘To sum 
up—we see then that our Western civilisation is 
not a product of evolution or any other natural 
process, but the result of a series of historical 
coincidences, and in particular the spread of new 
knowledge at a time of unprecedented religious 
reaction. Before the sixteenth century there was 


wat We know that there are newer and THE “ TATSUTA MARU" (16,975 TONS), ALSO STOPPED, BUT NOT SEARCHED, no science, and a slightly altered set of circum- 
better German types coming along just as there are BETWEEN CALIFORNIA AND HONOLULU ON JANUARY 24 BY A BRITISH stances might have prevented its rise... . In 
in France and England.” One section gives an WARSHIP “APPARENTLY LOOKING FOR FIVE GERMANS. fact, however, a unique civilisation arose in Western 
account of the Heinkel Company, formed in 1922 Recent Anglo-Japanese friction was not terminated by the British reply, on Europe, one which by means of steam, electricity, 
; . . } January 28, to Japan’s protest at the removal of twenty-one Germans from the “ Asama anesthetics, high explosives, and many other dis- 
Another foreign section of great interest Maru" by a British warship, on January 21 None the less it was reported that several coveries and inventions has transformed human 
just now is that relating to the growth of Japanese shipping lines would henceforth accept no Germans of military age as life over the greater part of the earth All the 
the Russian air force In 1922," we read, the passengers. Although carried out in accordance with international law the search 


evidence suggests that there was a comparable 


US.S.R. began to reorganise and re-equip her of the “ Asama Maru” aroused popular indignation, largely, apparently, because, in development in south-western Asia about the fourth 
air units. The Revolution and the War with Poland Admiral Kanazawa’s words, “ the affair occurred at Japan's front gate.’’ Another storm millennium B.C. . . . closely linked with the cult 
had reduced the Military Air Arm and the aircraft ensued over the British Ambassador's declaration to Tokyo journalists pointing out that of the divine King. . . . Civilisation, then, far 
industry to a state of chaos. Starting in 1922, by 191 British ships had already been searched by the Japanese Navy—ostensibly because from being a process that keeps going on every 


buving aircraft from abroad and copying them, the 

US.S.R, gradually built up its industry until, in 

1928, the first Five-Year Plan laid down a definite programme 
to be followed. Factories were constructed, and by 1930 the 
production of airframes and aero-engines had reached a 
level which made possible the re-equipment of most units 
with aircraft of Soviet construction By 1935, about ten 
large airframe factories and four aero-engine factories, 
equipped with modern machinery, were producing about 
sooo airframes and 20,000 aero-engines per annun The 
First-Line strength of the Soviet Au Forces grew trom tooo 
aireratt in) togt to approximately yooo by the beginning 
of rg yh." 


Finland's air foree occupies but a brief space under the 


heading of Service aviation, but the section devoted to 


this declaration was made before the British reply was to hand. 


members. Many of the associations have their own gliding 
and soaring machines, built by the members themselves. 
The central school for gliding and soaring ... is the 
largest and most modern in the North and arranges courses 
every summer for about 400 pupils .. All the courses 
of the League are free of charge. The League mainly 
depends on voluntary subscriptions, but also receives 
subsidy of the State.” 


Very wisely, the authors of ‘ Jane’s All the World's 
Aircraft’ take a long view of the present war, regarding 
it merely as a temporary phase in history, and look beyond 
it to a hopeful future for aviation. “When, sooner or 


later, Peace coimes,"’ writes Mr. Grev there will be great 


where, is really an event which has only happened 
twice.” Here, again, there would seem to be 
considerable ground for controversy. 


In this connection I had intended to describe a group 
of notable books on or emanating from Oxford—one of 
the twin capitals of English culture—and also another 
kindred work, “A Shorr History or Cutture.” By 
Jack Lindsay (Gollanez ; 15s.), written from a “ Leftish” 
point of view and concluding with certain eulogies of Soviet 
Russia (combined with denunciations of Nazidom) hardly 
compatible, it would seem, with recent events in Finland 
and Poland These books, however, must be held over 
at present, as the obVious need of giving space to so topical a 
work as the aircraft volume, which reached me at the eleventh 
hour, necessitated a rapid rearrangement of this article 
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BRAUCHITSCH AT THE FRONT-INSPECTING A PANORAMA OF THE SECTOR. 





A GERMAN METHOD OF RECORDING MILITARY OBSERVATION—THE PANORAMA BEING MADE BY TRAINED ENGINEER-DRAUGHTSMEN, 
AND SERVING RAPIDLY TO INSTRUCT RELIEVING OBSERVERS OR VISITING “BRASS HATS." 


al Brauchitsch, Hitler's Commander-in-Chief, is here seen (left) on a visit to the sketches are hung in the various observation posts, and would be of nsiderable 
Fr t He is, it would seem from the photograph and the accomre 1 u mn quickly instructing a relieving bserver or a roving bras hat 
text—the picture is reproduced from the Berliner Illustrierte ung "’ 4 mportant points to be watched, and the strategi possibilities of attack 
the disposition t advanced positions by means f letail ! tar lefen The landscape depicted in the sketch is typi al Maginot Line antry 
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ties 


- seer . l red ind t 5 locali 
made by som artist-observer with th j ie! lasses \Thes t n and hilly n th jrawing can be seen the lettered indicat 
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CHINA’S MECHANISED FORCES—INCLUDING BRITISH-MADE LIGHT TANKS. 
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REPORTED THE NUCLEUS OF THE CHINESE TANK CORPS: VICFER#-ARMSTRONG LIGHT 
TANKS, OF A CARDEN-LLOYD TYPE. 
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z THESE TANKS, SOMEWHAT RUSSIAN 


OF ENGLISH MANUFACTURE. THEY 
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NEAR NANNING, THE KWANSI TERMINUS OF THE ROAD FROM INDO-CHINA 
CAPTURED BY THE JAPANESE IN NOVEMBER: ¢ HINESE OUTPOST TRENCHES. 
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\ CHINESE MOTOR-CYCLYI SECTION, MECHANISATION, ROTH MILITARY AND FOR 


TRANSPORT PURPOSES, IS IN PROCESS OF REORGANISATION, 
THE STANDARD TRENCH-MORTARS OF TH 


tO rit BRITISH MODEI AMMUNITIO 




















POUNDERS AND 











ARE SIX-TONNERS, ARMED WITH THREE- 
MACHINE-GUNS, 
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CHINESE ARMY, SIMILAR 
FOR THIS WEAPON IS M 





4 DETAILED VIEW OF THE CAMOUFLAGE OF A’ VICKERS LIGHT TANK SIMILAR ONE OF THE LARGEST PIECES CF ARTILLERY USED BY THI 
10 THOSE IN THE TOP LEFF PHOTOGRAPH . wane HOWITZER. 
Despite the apture f Nanning in November an extremely important rail and twenty-seven tanks and twelve field-guns reported captured after the 
waterways entre of icatior China still manages t get a nsiderable the S sien sector, in which, after a week's battle (around January 2 
" int of g is fron utside world Even if the Japanese blockade were troops were claimed killed Nor, from the ter ffered by Jar 
npletel uccessful, China, a rding to a recent article in The Times uld with a puppet Dr. Wang-Ching-w | the suggest 
ntinue ¢t resist for two years at least As well as ammunition bought fr { 4 a deal with Tok appear well f 
abroad r ade in the untry itself, free China has sources { supe wear s for at n of a ew anti ter pact betwee 
aptured from the Japanese Thus the guerrilla warfare successfully waged in and Manchukuo Meanwhile. ( a is reorganising her trans ot 
the north-west is fought largely with Japanese arms A ther example is the and air, and preying n Japanese communicat 7 A raphs | 
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By W. P. PYCRAFT, 


HERE are tens of thousands to-day, apart 
from our troops in the fighting line, who 
indeed feel that ‘‘there’s no place like home.” 
This word may be used of one’s native land, or of 
some tiny spot therein—a little thatched cottage 
hidden away in some rural paradise. The desire 
for ‘‘ home ”’ draws like a magnet. And we find a 
like “‘ urge’’ to be ‘‘ at home’”’ among beasts and 
birds of many kinds. This fact, indeed, has been con- 
vincingly shown by some extremely interesting ex- 
periments carried out by enthusiastic ornithologists 
on the island of Skokholm, Pembrokeshire. 

Their work began in 1936 with Manx shearwaters, 
stormy-petrels, and puffins, removed from their 
nesting-burrows and carried to Start Point, Devon, 
where they were released. One of the shearwaters 
was back in its burrow ten hours later. In the same 
year, another shearwater was released at Torshavn, 
in the Faroes, and another a hundred miles south 
of Torshavn. They returned to their burrows 
within a fortnight. The puffin and stormy-petrels 
also returned. But they proved difficult birds to 
handle, so that future experiments were made 
only with the Manx shearwater. 

In 1937 difficulties of such journeys were in- 


creased. Shearwaters were released at Limerick, 
Birmingham, Manchester and Frensham (Surrey). 


The Frensham birds, released at dusk, were back 
on their eggs again by the next evening. Two were 
then sent, by air, to Venice, where they were released 
on a lagoon—both returned, one within a fortnight. 
This journey must have meant a flight of about 
3700 miles, over the western half of the Mediterranean, 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, and then north to 
Skokholm; although the route followed, of course, 
may well have been a much shorter one, across the 
Alps and France, a trip of nearly a thousand miles. 

Last year even more severe tests were devised. 
A shearwater was released at 5380 ft., on a snow- 
covered mountain near Berne; and two others 
near the St. Gothard Pass; and all found their 
way home. Two more were released in South 





2 ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OF OUR SUMMER VISITORS 


WAGTAIL (Motacilla Ragii), WHICH FLIES TO ENGLAND IN THE 


ITS WINTER QUARTERS IN WEST AFRICA, THE EARLIEST ARRIVALS BEING SEEN IN in the meadows near my home. 
MARCH, ALTHOUGH THEIR MIGRATION CONTINUES UNTII THE MIDDLE 


Switzerland, over Lake lugano—the 
Switzerland farthest from Skokholm. 

after fifteen, the other after eighteen 
These experiments have shown that 
waters released on both the south 
side and the north 


point of 
One returned 
days 
shear- 
seaward 
continental—side of the 
highest Alps, are able to find their way back 
to Skokholm, a really remarkable performance 
for a bird which 
sight of the sea 


is normally never out of 


The shearwater was probably chosen for 
these experiments on the homing instinct be 
cause it can be certainly and easily identified, 
since it will always return to a certain definite 
spot —its nesting-burrow Such journeys are 
remarkable For, in the first place, shear 
like the petrel, spend 
the whole of their waking lives at sea, their 
only source of food 


waters are birds which 


They use their burrows 
chambers during daylight, when 
incubating, and emerge only at night to feed 
The puffin 


as sleeping 


would be an unsuitable bird for 
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THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME! 


released, find their way back each to its own 
nesting- and sleeping-burrows on the tiny island of 
Skokholm ? A large part of the journey home has 
to be taken over country which they can‘ never 
have seen before, and therefore affording no land- 
marks. Furthermore, they are not birds with a 
well-developed migratory instinct. 





I. THE PUFFIN (Fratercula Arctica), WHICH BREEDS IN 
COLONIES, OFTEN CONTAINING LARGE NUMBERS, ROUND OUR COASTS 
WHERE ROCKY CLIFFS AND BOULDER-STREWN SHORES ARE FOUND, 
SPENDING THE WINTER, LIKE THE 
GUILLEMOT, AT SEA FROM 


ASHORE 


STORMY-PETREL, AUK AND 
WHERE THEY ARE 
DEAD, OR DYING FROM 


OFTEN WASHED 


EXHAUSTION, AFTER STORMS. 


Photographs by J. A. Crabbe. 


The cuckoo, swift, swallows 
and martins, our warblers, and 
many more, display a homing 
instinct even more remarkable 
For they come to us every 
spring under the urge for repro- 
duction, and later in the year 
leave us for their winter quarters 
in Africa. The swallows and 
martins will return, each to its 
own nest, as has been proved 
by marked birds. And we may 
be very sure that all our other 
hosts of ‘‘ summer - migrants” 
behave in like manner, our 
beautiful little yellow-wagtail 
among them, which I specially 
mention years ago, 
I used their arrival 


because, 
to watch 


THE YELLOW 3 A SMALL 
SPRING FROM 


z (Procellaria 
OF MAY. The field - fare, 


snow - bunting these 
movements They from 
the far north to escape the rigours of 


redwing and 
reverse 
come to us 
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THAN ITS MUCH LARGER RELATIVE, THE MANX SHEARWATER 
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F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” ‘“‘ The Courtship of Animals,” “‘ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


their own winter, and return to their breeding 
quarters in the spring. 

This is a matter of common knowledge. But 
what is the inciting cause and the directive agency ? 
Temperature and food seem to play an important 
part in these movements. And they began to make 
their influence felt long ages ago, when, by pressure 
of numbers, the competition for breeding sites forced 
the birds breeding for the. first time to form terri- 
tories of their own beyond the normal confines of 
the species, and hence its range gradually extended, 
till at last a zone was reached which had a very 
marked ‘‘ winter ’’ season, which forced a temporary 
return to the ancestral home of the species. When, 
later in the year, the reproductive urge awakened, 
they forsook their ‘“‘ winter ’’ for their ‘‘ breeding” 
quarters. Apart from any other reason, this was 
forced on them, for the optimum temperature for 
the young was that in which they were reared. 
Those in which this sensitiveness to temperature 
was lacking, and which therefore remained in the 
winter quarters, reared no young, and their race 
died out. We find this view supported by what 
happens to the nestlings of our warblers, and other 
birds, on exceptionally hot days. For at such 
times they have been found gasping, with heads 
hanging down over the nest. But this is only a 
temporary discomfiture, for such days are few and 
far between. Even the parents signs of 
suffering at such times. 

This insistent urge to return to the place of its 
birth for reproduction has ensured the persistence of 
the species, for it at the same time prevents over- 
crowding and competition for food. Our garden- 
and willow-warblers, for example, are to be found 
also all over Europe. But by a process of “ sorting 
out,”” when the time comes for the exodus from 
Africa, each of these “ nationals,’’ shall we say, 
stops short on arrival at ‘‘ its native land '’—Italy, 
Spain, France, the British Islands, and so on. 

Our native British thrushes move south, to the 
Continent, each autumn, and their place is taken 


show 
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BIRD WHICH PROVED LESS SUITABLE FOR MIGRATORY EXPERIMENTS 
THE STORMY-PETRET 


Pelagica), WHICH ALSO LIVES IX BURROWS DURING THE DAY IN 


THE BREEDING SEASON 


The migratory movements of birds have taken thousands of years to take 
shape, and slow training 
and its enforced journeys to places remote from the land of its 


Yet the Manx shearwater is not a ore bird, 
yirth cannot 
be attributed to experience 


northern latitudes 
They can stand our winter In the spring 
each returns to its own territory. Movements 
of this kind help us towards an insight into 
the mystery of migration For these move 
ments have taken thousands of years to take 
But the Manx shear 
water is not a migratory bird, and its enforced 
journeys to places remote from the land of its 
birth cannot be attributed to experience 

It is worth remembering that in many 
of our migratory species, the adults, and the 
rhe adult 
offspring, 


by thrushes from more 


shape, and slow training 


birds of the year, travel separately 
cuckoo leaves months before its 
which, we must conclude 
tory instinct 


the right moment arrives In some species 


inherit the migra 
which displays itself when 


as with our warblers, for example, the males 


” in the spring, arrive before the females 
. ‘ FE OF THE PETRE! TRIBE witH WHICH SOME EXTREMELY INTERESTING ‘ 

these experiments, since, after the breeding ‘ 7 ie from their winter quarters and at once 
| k } : EXPERIMENTS IN THE HOMING INSTINCT HAVE BEEN MADE THE MANX SHEAR ee t t oe it bl f r ne tin 
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rate to the open sea, and there, till nesting BIRD RETURNING BEFORE DAYLIGONT TO ITs OWN BURROW purposes, and hold it against all rivals ti 
begins again, they remain How, then, do the The Manx shearwater nests in burrows used as nurseries during the breeding the females, anxious to find mates, appear 
shearwaters, taken to a mountain-top a thou season, afterwards remaining at sea for the rest of the year Experiments have This means more fighting, for faint heart 

. shown that this bird is able to fin ts way back t the island of Skokhoin 
and miles away, remote from the sea, and 


Pembrokeshire. fror both sides of the highest Alps 
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IN THE MAGINOT LINE. 


DRAWN BY OUR SpEcIAL War ARTIST IN FRANCE, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, 
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HOW THE MAGINOT WORKS BLEND WITH THE HILLSIDES: 
BEING GUN- SLITS ; 





A DRAWING SHOWING THE DISAPPEARING CUPOLA ON TOP 
AND THE WAY THE STRONGHOLDS ARE CAMOUFLAGED. 
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A CASEMATE GUN-CREW OF THE MAGINOT LINE 


CF THE 


IN ACTION ; 


A particularly good idea of the effective 


fort is 


camouflage of this type of Maginot 


obtained from Captain de Grineau's upper sketch This shows how these 


strange structures fit into the hillsides at a quick glance the tower in the 


middle distance (right) is scarcely visible Further, it must be remembered that 


the cupola, with its spiderish, nightmare-like eyes (the gun-slits), disappears 

npletely The cupola, according to one theory of the projected German 
method of attacking Maginot forts, would be one of the first points to be 
estroyed by a storming party The enemy infantrymen, under cover presumably, 


SHOWING THE LIMITED 
INTERIOR OF A WARSHIP, WITH 


! 


SPACE 
ITS HUGE STEEL 





IN WHICH THE CREW WORKS. MUCH IN THE MAGINOT 


LINE IS REMINISCENT 
DOORS AND ELABORATE EQUIPMENT. 


of night, fog, or smoke, would creep up to the fort, and climb 
The cupola (specially designed to sweep the roof) once 


(so the theory 


on to the roof 
destroyed, the attackers 
let down explosives against the loopholes 
on the side of the fort, then use flame-throwers when the loopholes were blinded 
As yet, however, such attacks have not been made: and it is difficult to imagine 
that they would succeed The drawing of the casemate gun vividly shows the 
confined space and emphasises the analogy between the Maginot Line forts and 


runs) would be able to 


the interiors of battleships 
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FOR FIGHTING UNDER THE EARTH: A MAGINOT FORT “BULKHEAD.” 


Drawn BY OUR SPECIAL War ARTIST IN FRANCE, CapTain BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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UNDERGROUND DEFENCES IN THE MAGINOT LINE: ONE OF THE HUGE BULKHEAD DOORS WHICH COULD ISOLATE ANY 
THREATENED POSITION ; AND BEYOND IT A TRAIN PROCEEDING THROUGH ONE OF THE GALLERIES. 
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THEMES AND THEORIES. 

R. CAROL REED’S screening of Dr. Cronin’s 
book ‘“‘ The Stars Look Down,” recently 
released at the Odeon, Leicester Square, had a great 
critical reception—so great, indeed, that the picture 
should be immensely popular despite the fact that 
it is about poor people in hard times. It is generally 
supposed that since the average film patron to-day 
is poorer than he was, in whatever branch of 
life, and is undergoing the distresses and un- 
certainties of wartime, the last thing he or 
she wishes to see is the mirror held up to 

poverty of home and severity of fortune. 

Now it is undeniably true that a great 
many people go to the pictures for ‘‘ escape,”’ 
as romance is now contemptuously called by 
superior persons. I cannot for the life of me see 
any reason in despising the urge to escape for 
an hour or so from the contemplation of the 
world as it is to-day. The trouble is that some 
people want nothing but escape and are bored 
by any kind of picture, play, or book which 
is not heavily smeared with the glamour of 
sex-romanticism. A young woman who had 
just been to see the very efficient and enjoy- 
able film about ‘“ Mr. Chips’”’ said to me in 
disgust, ‘‘ It’s all about a lot of boys,’ as 
though that finished the matter. 

Before I revert to Dr. Cronin and the 
coalminers of ‘' The Stars Look Down,” let me 
recommend anybody who missed ‘ Good-bye, 
Mr. Chips”’ in town to catch it up in the 
country, which is what I did myself. Mr. 
Robert Donat has a kind of likeable appre- 
hensiveness which is perfectly in keeping with 
the old schoolmaster’s modesty. The picture- 
makers have built up the affair of his 
marriage, permitted the dominie’s wife to be as 
glamorous as Miss Greer Garson can make 
her, and included vistas of Tyrolese romance 
and echoes of ‘“ Blue Danube”’ gaiety ; but 
even so, the young woman to whom I referred 
was disappointed. “It's all about a lot of 
boys,”’ she said, as if education and the young 
idea were utterly boring subjects. It is queer, 
when you come to think of it, that the 
present longest run on the London stage has 
been enjoyed by a_ play about education, 
“The Corn is Green’’; while ‘ Good-bye, 
Mr. Chips,”’ also about education, has been a 
tremendous hit in fiction as in the film. Of course, 
there are other elements in both these. But it 
does appear that a serious theme is not always 
or altogether fatal to popular esteem. 


‘ 
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THE YEAR'S MOST POPULAR FILM ACTRESS IN AMERICA, 
WITH the VOLPI CUP, AWARDED HER IN A PREVIOUS 


VRFAR HeRTTE DAVIS, WHOSE LAST PICTURE WAS 
INE OLD MAID," AT THE WARNER (A.P.) 

Bette Davis, besides being the film “ public’s’’ most popular 
star is also probably the critic's and film “ intelligentsia’s ” 
favourite actress Her performances in The Petrified Forest" 
and Dark Victory for instance, will long be remembered A 
‘ ip is awarded annually the one seen above having 
been won in 1938 by her performances in Marked Women 


and Kid Galahad 


That brings us back encouraged to the case of 
“The Stars Look Down.’ We must all of us have 
sometimes felt that we see far too little of the every- 
day actual England on the screen. When they do 
make “real life’’ pictures of our country and its 


work and pleasures, they label them with the dull 
and dusty word ‘‘ documentary,’’ which suggests to 
me only the black boxes in the office of a very old 





A TALENTED SWEDISH NEWCOMER WHO MADE HER DEBUT 
“ESCAPE TO HAPPINESS,”” AT THE GAUMONT: INGRID BERGMAN 
IN THE ROLE OF THE YOUNG SELF-SACRIFICING STUDENT, ANITA. 
The theme of this film is that of a married violinist (Leslie Howard) who 
finds himself falling in love with the young student Anita. } 
violinist, persuaded by her, returns to his wife (Edna Best); and Anita fades 
gracefully out of his life. Ingrid Be in, as the young student, 
very different from the usual Hollywoo ..ar.” It would even seem that 


her eyebrows are unplucked ! 


solicitor in a very old corner of the City. Why 
this awful and austere term for a form of entertain- 
ment which ought to be even more alive and 
engrossing than the latest fiction of Hollywood ? 

Well, ‘“‘ The Stars Look Down”’ is not a docu- 
mentary. It has plenty of plot, is packed with 
drama, and combines the junior and senior qualities 
of English acting in the presentation of that England 
without which the national economy could not exist 
for a day. It makes no tedious propagandist effort 
to present all poor people and manual workers as 
saints. It takes all sorts to make a mining village 
and all sorts to make the film, as may be judged 
by the casting in one home of such contrasted 
types and talents as those of Miss Nancy Price, 
Miss Margaret Lockwood, Mr. Michael Redgrave, 
and Mr. Emlyn Williams. 

Dr. Cronin is not one to let the world off lightly, 
as the doctors learned when he looked into his own 
professional ‘ Citadel.’’ But in castigation of his 
fellow-mortals he has, like everybody else, a good 
deal to learn from Dean Swift, who made “ Gulliver's 
Travels ’'’ the vehicle for some of the most savage 
indictments of humanity ever written One can 
hardly read without wincing and shuddering the 
opinions about his fellows held by Lemuel Gulliver 
after his experience of other creatures. The more 
he saw of men, the more he liked horses. It is an 
amazing accident that has turned this ferocious 
yarn into a popular fairy-story. Needless to say, 
when Gulliver came to be screened he was there 
as a hero of fantasy and not as an envenomed 
critic of his kind. 

Max Fleischer's film of ‘‘ Gulliver's Travels,”’ 
which was shown at the Carlton, is an ingenious, 
coloured cartoon, a distinguished product of the 
school of Disney There is no reason why such a 
good Lilliputian as Mickey Mouse should not join 
the dance with Donald Duck at any minute 
Whether you will like this kind of Gulliver depends 
on your customary response to this kind of clever 
picture-making Mr. Fleischer knows his craft 


Eventually the 





So, if you are a passionate Disneyite, you 
are sure to enjoy yourself. 
For my part, I soon become tired of this kind 
of film, and I must confess that when I enter a 
picture-house one of my first concerns in studying 
the time schedule is to avoid further contact with 
Donald Duck. It can therefore be surmised that a 
long film about Gulliver in this same ingenious 
manner was not exactly my cup of tea. Let 
me add that the tea was beautifully made and 
will be consumed with delight by others of a 
different palate. I went home and read some 
of the essential Swift with relish. What a genius 
the man had for anger! But such wrath is 
certainly not to be set down in celluloid, with 
a fairy-tale atmosphere, musical honours, and 
much singing about happy days. 

Poverty was once more the theme in ‘‘ Babes 
in Arms,” a Mickey Rooney picture which has 
now left the centre of London. But this is 
the happy-go-lucky Bohemian poverty of the 
unemployed actor, a kind of distress which is 
sufficiently remote from ordinary experience 
to seem romantic and to wear as _ natural 
colouring the rosy hues of sentimental por- 
traiture. Mickey is the son of an old vaude- 
ville “‘ trouper ’’ who is going downhill through 
his addiction to old-time matter and methods. 
The papa snubs the boy’s notions of new 
ideas in entertainments; so the lad raises a 
troupe of his contemporaries in order to show 
with up-to-date technique that youth, so far 
from going to the bow-wows, can take a 
bow and make a “ wow.” 

The result is all very gay and quick and 
empty. You won't, and needn’t, believe a 
word of it, but Master Rooney, with his shock 
of light hair, high cheek-bones, and_ broad 
nose, is an agreeable type of American boy- 
hero, awkward in polite company, but fit as 
a fiddle, up to snuff, a ‘‘ regular guy,’’ when 
in trouble able to take it, and when in triumph 
modest and amusing. He can successfully hold 
up a film in order to mimic the film-craft of 
a Gable and a Barrymore. So whether you 
are impressed or not by “ Babes in Arms,” 
Master Mickey is likely to be good news when 


is he arrives in your local kinema. But not 


nearly such good news, all things considered, 

as “‘ The Stars Look Down,” also a film about 
those with more character than money. But, whereas 
Master Rooney will take you out of yourself, 
Mr. Redgrave and his colleagues will take you into 
yourself, often the more salutary process. : 





THE YEAR'S MOST POPULAR MALE FILM STAR IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


MICKEY ROONEY, WHO PLAYS THE 
AMERICAN BOY-HERO IN “ BABES IN ARMS,” RECENTLY 
SEEN AT THE EMPIRE (A.P.) 

Mickey Rooney is the year’s most popular male star, according 
to the annual United States poll, with Tyrone Power as runner 
up, being elected to that position by 22,000,000 Americans His 


performance in “ Babes in Arms” is mentioned by Mr. Brown 
in the article on this page The trophy he is holding above 
was awarded him in 1939 “for bringing the spirit of American 


youth on to the screen.” 
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“ ROUGH-RIDERS ”"—ON TWO WHEELS AND SIX: FRENCH MOTORISED UNITS. 
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A FRENCH SIX-WHEELED VEHICLE, TOWING AN ANTI-TANK GUN, SUCCESSFULLY = = A NERVE-CENTRE OF MOTORISED MANCEUVRES: AN ARMOURED CAR EQUIPPED = 
SURMOUNTS A STEEP SLOPE. THE SMALL WHEELS IN FRONT OF THE RADIATOR : WITH RADIO COVERS THE REAR AT A _ CROSS- ROAD, WHILE RECONNAISSANCE : 





PREVENT THE BONNET FROM STICKING INTO STEEP BANKS. 3 : UNITS ADVANCE, 

















HORSE-DRAWN AND MECHANISED TRANSPORT CONFRONT EACH OTHER IN THE i 

~ + 
MAIN SQUARE OF A VILLAGE IN LORRAINE, THE HORSE STIL! HAS ITS PLACE ; ‘ 5 
IN THE FRENCH ARMY'S ORGANISATION, 4 














CROSSING A DITCH WITH 4 73°" IN TOW ee: panenanhd i 
AN INDEPENDENTLY SPRUNG SIXN-WHEELF VEHICLE THE MOST MOBILE OF ALL MOTORISED UNITS, WHETHER WITH OR WITHOUT 
\GAIN WITH FRONT ROLLERS.” ; THE SIDE-CAR A MOTOR-CYCLE SECTION SPLASH THROUGH A TREA™M 

T traverse really rough intry, a caterpillar track is essentia t wheeled e French and German armies have retained in large proport e relative 
vehicle jependent sprung and witt rollers F e g fr are capabie er t e tw ‘ s have their fierce a ate e le arguing that rses 
f sur inting any bstacles And they are faster The tor-cycle an nearly always find hment, while engines are dead without fue e other 
however 5 naturally er ig? e t bile t sea and s tha fodde r re troubles e and expensive t ransport i x than 
proved their worth the erma va f and B e e n wt e and aga that the horse t subject to breakdow and a to which 
supplies tne Dra 4 erves torised e a e e ~ e re tha . 3 tt lisease t? efte { ga and above a that 
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WITH THE FRENCH ARMY IN WINTER: THE WORK OF CONSOLIDATION. 
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WINTRY SCENES IN FRANCE: (LEFT) A MOROCCAN REGIMENTAL BAND, 

PRECEDED BY A FRENCH DRUM-MAJOR AND A RAM MASCOT, MARCHING 

ACROSS THE SNOWY TERRAIN; AND (RIGHT) A ROAD BEHIND THE 

FRONT LINE EFFECTIVELY CONCEALED BY A HIGH “* WALL”? OF WIRE 
AND MATTRESSED FOLIAGE. (S. and G. and Keystone.) 
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THESE PHOTOGRAPHS PRESENT THREE DIFFERENT VIEWS OF A HYDRO-ELECTRIC TURBINE INSTALLATION INGENIOUSLY IMPROVISED FROM ODDS AND ENDS—INCLUDING AN OLD 
i HICYCLE-WHEEL AND HOME-MADE MILL-WHEEL “ PADDLES "’—BY ALPINE CHASSEURS, TO IMPROVE THEIR CAMPING AMENITIES. THE POILU 1S NOTED FOR HIS’ PHILOSOPHICAL 
OUTLOOK AND FLAIR FOR MAKING THE MOST OF HIS SURROUNDINGS. (Wide World.) 
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EXCEPTIONALLY DEEP AND NARROW, WALLED WITH INTERTWINED BOUGHS, AND & FOUIPPING AN ORDINARY HOUSE WITH A CONCRETE LINING, SQ TURNING IT 4 
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COVERED WITH BARBED WIRE TO FRUSTRATE SUDDEN ATTACK AN ELABORATI & INTO A SHELL-PROOF “‘ PILL-BOX."” CONCRETE REINFORCEMENTS FOR ORDINARY 
\ COMMUNICATION TRENCH, WINDING THROUGH A SNOW-COVERED LANDSCAPE (Wide World ‘ HOUSES WERE A FAVOURITE FRENCH DEVICE IN THE LAST WAR, (Keystone.) i 
4 cateenaaaettemat tt —~ So ee a 
The Premier has reminded those who find in the prevailing state of military | and state of preparedness, in order to be in instant readiness for action when the 
| . 
inactivity on land a fruitful source of boredom that the art of war consists in vital time arrives ‘Silent as yet, or almost,"’ ran a recent message from the 
bringing the greatest pressure to bear on the enemy at a strategic point at the ‘Daily Telegraph’ representative with the French Army, ‘ but tremendous in 
right moment Therefore the prolonged period of inaction is being utilised by power as in purpose, here stands the mighty army which forms, together with 
the French Army as well as by our own Field Force in consolidating its strength the British and French Navies, the guardian of the liberties of Western Europe 
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WITH THE FRENCH ARMY IN WINTER: WORK, QUARTERS AND PINARD. 
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A FAMILIAR SIGHT TO ALLIED PARTICIPANTS IN THF LASE WAR: 

















oe = sas aati POILUS DRAWING THEIR PINARD, OR WINE RATION, OFTEN ‘ FROZEN SOLID” - 
WITH COILS OF BARBED WIRE AND MATERIAL FOR BARRICADES HELD IN READINESS iN RECENT WEEKS. = 
10 THROW ACROSS THE ROADWAY: A VILLAGE IN THE ADVANCED ZONE WHICH Wide World. 


WAS COMPLETELY EVACUATED BY ITS INHABITANTS. 
(Kevstone.) 































f \ FRENCH ARMY OBSERVER ON DUTY IN A CHILLY 4 
S% POST IN A RIME-COVERED TREE. THE LADDER IS } 
A CONVERTED LENGTH OF TRACK. (Wide World.) 7 



























WHERE THE TEMPEST OF SHOT AND SHELI HAS NOT 7 
YET BURST, TO JUDGE BY THE ABSENCE OF STEEL & 
HELMETS: A FRENCH SENTRY-BOX 
‘N THE RHINE. (Keystone) 
























. CONSTRUCTING ADDITIONAL DEFENCES BEHIND THE 
MAGINOT LINE: SOLDIERS SINKING ANTI-TANK 
iARRICADES WITH A SIMPLE PILE-DRIVER. (Keystone.) 
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> MT ARTFRED IN A STABLE: FRENCH SOLDIERS OFF DUTY RESTING, SMOKING, SUMPETERS SOUNDING AT \ CEREMONIAL PARADE, AND FLAG PRESENTATI 

% READING, OR PLAYING CARDS, (Wide World.) IN A VILLAGE OCCUPIED BY FRENCH LIGHT INFANTRY TROOPS. (Keystone.) 
Continued 

and of the hopes of all the free peoples in the world.” The recent spell of cold | the welcome daily wine ration, sometimes arrived in solid blocks The " Daily 
weather. when the thermometer in the war zone fell to minus 20, 25, and even Telegraph "' correspondent observed that it all recalled the great frost of 1917 
28 centigrade representing 36, 45 and 5O degrees F. of frost—made the earth an observation that prompts reflection on the very great advance that has been 
ine sock Focd that was sent hot from the field kitchens at battalion head made in the standard of living f the potlu between that year of sinister 


juarters was cold by the time it reached the outposts, while the soldier's psnard, \ memory and now 
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LOP-NOR’S SECRET REVEALED AFTER 2000 
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I I was in 1934, when he was in his seventieth vear, that 

the much-enduring Sven Hedin set out from Korla, 
in Chinese Turkestan (where he had been imprisoned for 
a month), on the journey which is described in his new 
book. It was, as it were, a branch expedition: he was 
mainly in Central Asia on behalf of the Chinese Govern- 
ment to see if he could retrace the Old Silk Road, with a 
view to reopening it as a motor highway to the West. But 
there was a mystery in the neighbourhood, and he wanted 
to clear it up. 


In 1g00 and 1rg01, Dr. Hedin was in the same part 
of the world, and visited Lake Lop-Nor, whose existence 





2000-YEAR-OLD MONUMENTS TO THE DEAD OF AN UNKNOWN 

KUT VROBABLY PRIMITIVE AND NON-CHINESE RACE: 

frHE POLYGONAL WOODEN POSTS, SOME CARVED WITH 

ROUGH SCULPTURES, MARKING A BURIAL PLACE IN 
CHINESE TURKESTAN,. 


The number of these posts far exceeded that of the graves, of which 

120 were found. Some of the bodies were only skeletons; others 

well-preserved mummies. Almost certainly non-Chinese, the costume 

of the bodies suggested that this community lived mainly by hunting 
and fishing. 


had been known to the ancients, but whose whereabouts 
had become so vague that some authors said there was 
no such place He found the lake, into which flowed 
the waters of the Tarim and its tributary the Konche-daria ; 
but he found other things also. Many miles to the north 
there was a lost city, Lou-lan, which had evidently “ died ” 
in the early centuries of our era. Kast of Lou-lan was 
an immense depression ; and running into that depression 
from the westward was a long-dried watercourse, the 
Kuruk-daria, along which he travelled on foot. Returning, 
he made the positive statement that somewhere about 
axteen hundred years ago, the feeding river had changed 
its course, and the great lake had been swung, as it were, 
from the northern side of the desert to the southern. 
Further, he made a prophecy In the light,”” he wrote, 
of the knowledge we now possess of the levels that exist 
in the Lop desert, tt is net too daring to athrm that the 
river must some dav go back to the Kuruk-daria. . . . It 
is only a question of time when the country round about 
the lower Tarun and Kara-Koshun) will become so full 
of alluvium that the river will be forced to return to its 
northern bed" already lowered, of course, by long wind 


erosion. Little notice was taken of the prediction which, 
ifter all, none of us uught ever live to see fulfilled or falsified ; 
wh crite is there were were hostile Then, in 1928, 
he had a surprise He was at Lurfan, a long way to the 
north ono the Urumeht direction, and talking to a roving 
merchant This man sand that the water now took 
quite different routes ; seven vears earlier, in) to2r, the 
Konche- daria had left its old course and entered the dry 
bed of the Kuruk-darta, so that it ran fairly near the ruins 
of Ying-p’an, south of which a ferry colony had been 
established He did not know how tar the river continued 
to the eastward; the only person who could tell us about 
that was the camelhunter, Abdul Rehun I was thunder 
truck at the news It meant not only that my theories 


put forward twenty-eight) years earlier were right, but 
also that my prophecy that Lop-Nor and the lower Tarim 
would soon return to their old beds in the north had already 
come true Here was the answer to the polemics 
between von Richtofen and Prjevalsky, Kozlov and my 
elf, and leht on Huntington's and = Stein's discoveries 
ind Statements.” 

River and like he in a great desert rea, covered with 
vast mounds of wind-eroded = clay Various travellers 
skirted the problem; mo oig30, Nils Horner and Parker 
©. Chen mapped the new Lop-Nor; work, war and mulish 
Chinese governors held up Hedin’s plan to explore the 
new river throughout its course until 1944 In that veat 
he left) Tomenpu, where the old and new river-courses 
mart, in company wath two other Swedes, Mr. Chen, two 

Tike W dering Lake Hy Sven Hedin With 32 [lustrations 


heat mi to Maps Routlecige 1s.) 
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WANDERING LAKE”: By SVEN HEDIN.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Cossack soldiers, and a various company of Chinese, 


Mongols and local fishermen. They had a flotilla of canoes 
dug out of poplar trunks, mostly fastened two by two 
with planks across, for stability and convenience of carriage. 
At the head of this armada, laden with baggage, instru- 
ments, stores, live sheep and poultry, sailed the veteran 
skipper with a large packing-case in front of him which 
served as writing-desk. Each night thev landed and 
camped, usually in frost. During the early stages they 
met occasionally shepherds and horsemen, including some 
old friends of a generation before. And all the time 
Dr. Hedin was full of wonder at the thought that thev 
were sailing on a river which none 
had sailed before, for the simple 
reason that it wasn’t there. 

And a noble river, too. Judging 
from the map, I should say that, 
with its occasional twists from 
T6menpu to the lake, there are a 
hundred and fifty miles of it. It 
was nearly always deep — some- 
times eighteen feet—and in width 
anything up to two hundred yards. 
It might be compared—though 
its banks are sometimes steep 
throughout its length to the 
Thames at London Bridge; and 
all along its course the desert has 
begun to blossom: “ The water- 
ways on which we were now, were 
only thirteen years old, and were 
still carving out their beds. The 
reeds which had taken roots along 
their banks and in the lakes close 






















A NATURAI PHENOMENON WHICH 
CURIOUSLY RESEMBLES THE RUINS 
OF A EUROPEAN CASTLE: A MES4, 
OR BLOCK OF CLAY, FORMED BY 
THE REMAINS OF DEPOSITS LEFT 
HY FROSION, IN THE LOP-NOR 
BASIN 
Illustrations Reproduced from * The 
Wandering Lake"; by Courtesy of the 
Publishers, Messrs. Routledge. 


by were newcomers, which did not 
vet feel themselves at home, and 
had not had time to develop to 
the same extent as the reeds [which 
grew to 25 feet] in the southern 
lake, now dry Phat would require 
centuries, and = stable conditions 
In the region of the lower Kum 
daria and its delta, evervthing was 
still moving in-—water, ‘plants and 
animals That was one of the 
chief reasons why our trp was 
so intensely interesting. We had 
come just at the right moment 
to see with our own eves a radical 
and seemingly capricious trans 
formation of the earth's surface 
in the very heart of Asia We had already observed 
that the fish and all the water insects spread as quickly 
as the river itself, and that among the plants the reed was 
the first to set foot, like a herald, in the new land In the 
Lop country, Nature was fighting a life-and-death battle 
fo the south the desert, drought, death had conquered 
Here, round the Kum daria, the desert was being beaten, 
and life was emerging victorious in the shape of the irresis 
tibly advancing river and its army of animals and plants.” 
In that time, thick woods of poplar had grown, and reed 
beds through which wild pigs charged ; fish were plentiful ; 


CH’LEN-FO-TUNG, 


“ As a rule,”’ writes Dr 


birds were everywhere, duck, gulls, herons, woodpeckers 
even swans. And here and there were forcible reminders 
of what had been—dead stalks of ancient trees, ruins of 
houses, graves in which sixteen hundred years ago had 
been buried men, an old woman, a girl whose silks and 
slippers had still resisted decay. 

Lop-Nor itself, the “ wandering lake,” is a broad inland 
sea, eighty miles long. Nevertheless, despite its considerable 
size, the deepest part discovered by Dr. Hedin was 5 ft. ro in., 
and in general was only a foot or two deep. Full of fish ; 
it was fresh at the northern end and salt to the south. 
And there, in the midst of the desert, with no fertilising 
stream flowing out of it, is that Lake which swallows and 
dissipates to the sun, that great mass of water which has 
come from countless glaciers and springs in the Pamirs, 
the Kara-Koram, and all the high mountains of Central 
Asia. With proper irrigation, the land through which the 
restored Silk Road may yet run might be a land of pastures 
and gardens. Dr. Hedin muses on the waste of it, the 
possibilities ; but when one begins to think of what might 
be done with irrigation (and accompanying afforestation) 
if mankind tackled the job in a really extravagant, bellicose 
stvle, one is aghast at the thought of the lebensraum which 
is thrown away. 

Valuable scientific observations were made ; the untiring 
Mr. Chen being an especially useful surveyor. Parties 
split up for separate explorations: Dr. Hummel, the 
zoologist, did a long trip after animals, and rejoined the 
party with a blood-poisoned hand (a young pig had bitten 
him) and many skins: * His flotilla was certainly worth 
seeing! In an empty packing-case were those three 
wretched pigs of his with striped backs and rooting snouts. 
The dog Pelle, from Kouche, kept watch by the tent, and 
a sheep was grazing close by, as tame as a dog, and such 
a nice beast, and so much of a family pet that no one 
would slaughter it. Between one of the canoes and the 
bank, inside a fence of netting, swam five yellow goslings 
and a mandarin duck, and a proud heron stood regarding 
us with a critical gaze.” 3ut he had had his discomforts, 
apart from the bite which ultimately drove him back to 
Sweden. There was his servant Kasim, whose * brain was 
not so constructed as to understand paraffin but only ordinary 
water. And when he perceived that the lhquid had a 
strange, unpleasant smell, and so might be dangerous to the 
doctor if he were to drink it, he conscientiously poured away 
every drop, cleaned out the tin, and filled it with pure 
river water!’ So the doctor had to work by candle-light. 

The later chapters of the book describe how Dr. Hedin 
tried, with a motor expedition from the nearest town 
east of the lake, to find a practicable route—possibly the 
old one—across the desert. He showed all his characteristic 
patience about difficulties of getting off, difficulties with 
petrol replenishment, difficulties with repairs; and when 
he came to an impasse in one direction, he tried another. 
He traversed much bumpy and waterless country, the 
monotony being occasionally diversified by wild camels, 
wild asses, and wild robbers. But in the end the deep 
sands defeated him ; that trail must be reblazed by another. 
* 1f,”” he concludes, * the motor-road we planned in 1934 
ever becomes a reality, this country, now so poor but so 


OR, “THE GROTTOES OF THE THOUSAND BUDDHAS '* 


AT TUN-HWANG 


Hedin, “each grotto has a main group of images in the middle 
and three pictures on each side wall One ascends by ladder to the r 
on the second 


w Of cave-mouths 
4 r 
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sometimes rather a breakneck performance.” 


rich in water, will acquire an importance it does not possess 
in our days And then perhaps, even Lou-lan, the sleeping 
city, will rise from the dead, even if in another place and 
in another shape.” 

Well, the caravans, when they come 


speeding along, 
will look very different from those old 


caravans which 
brought the silks of Imperial China to the women of Imperial 
Rome ; and the wild asses and the wild camels will vanish 
It is likely, however, that robbers of 
will still be found Phat is a spect ot fauna which at 
present seems to be in no dang t ext 


one sort or another 
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PERSONALITIES AND NEWS PICTURED: THEIR MAJESTIES AT THE THEATRE. 
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CAPTAIN R. S. BENSON, D.S.0., R.N. 
Lost his life when his ship, H.M.S. “ Ex- 
mouth,” was sunk with all hands, as noted 
under an illustration of this ship in our last 
issue. He was forty-eight. Awarded D.S.O. 
in December for successful anti-submarine 
actions. A notable Rugby football player, 

who gained his cap for the Navy. 
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a I. J. PADEREWSKI, G.B.E. be: 
The famous Polish pianist and age eel = 

who, aged eighty, was unanimously elected 

Speaker of the Polish Council of State at its 





first session in Paris on January 23, when he 
declared : ‘‘ Poland is immortal. We shall 
deliver her from captivity."’ Premier of 


Poland, 1919, and first Polish delegate to 





EACH COIN 
This patriotic 
of General 
time a coin is put into the collecting box for 
“Public Enemy Number One” gets a rap 
fighting our cause, 


PUT IN THE BOX CAUSES A 
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THE FIRST OF A FLEET FOR USE BY 
BRITISH TROOPS ABROAD ; THEIR 
MAJESTIES INSPECTING A MOBILE 
Y.M.C.A. TEA CANTEEN ON JANUARY 26. 


On January 26 the King and Queen inspected in 
the gardens of Buckingham Palace a mobile tea 
canteen, which is the first of a fleet being sent 
by the Y.M.C.A. to serve British troops abroad. 
Their Majesties spent about half an hour examining 
the canteen, which, besides tea, will supply cigar- 
ettes, tobacco, chocolates and sweets to the troops. 
In the above photograph the Queen is seen talking 
to Lady Blane, who is in Y.M.C.A. uniform, 
while the King converses with Major-General 
Sir John Brown. 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO ‘“‘ SHEPHARD’S 
PIE’’: THEIR MAJESTIES, WITH THE 
PRINCESS ROYAL AND THE DUKE AND 


DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER. 


For the second time since the war began the King 
and Queen visited a London theatre on January 24, 
when they saw “ Shephard’s Pie” ‘at the Princes 
Theatre and joined in the chorus of one of the 
songs. Their Majesties, who were accompani 

by the Princess Royal, the Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester, and Commander Harold Campbell, 
received a great welcome from the audience, who 
rose and cheered. Here is a general view taken in 
the auditorium of the theatre during the course 

of the performance. 
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JUGOSLAVIAN PRINCE 
THROUGH CHEERING CROWDS IN THE 


REGENT: PRINCE PAUL 


CROAT CAPITAL 


AND PRINCESS 
OF ZAGREB. 


As a result of the visit on January 16 to Zagreb of Prince Paul, Prince Regent of Jugoslavia, and 
Princess Olga, all the Croat newspapers voiced Croatia's desire to collaborate wholeheartedly in strengthen- 


ing “the whole Jugoslav State.” The royal 


visitors received a great reception from cheerin 


crowds 


when they drove to the country estate of the Croat leader, Dr. Matchek, at Kupinez, forty miles south 
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A CLEVER COLLECTING DEVICE FOR THE MAYOR OF CAPE TOWN'S FUND— 


BLOW TO BE DEALT BY THE UMBRELLA. 


demonstration in Cape Town is of particular interest at the moment in view 
Hertzog’s recent remarkable outburst 


The exhibit is so constructed that each 
the Mayor of Cape Town’s Fund, the World’s 


from the umbrella ‘Every coin helps those 
runs the slogan. 
Photographs by P.N.A., Keystone, Topical 








Wide World 
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—" the League of Nations. 2. of Zagreb, thousands of peasants in festive dress from the surrounding countryside lining the roads. >: 
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VIENNA AND PRAGUE 
AN AIRCRAFT WITH 


* BOMBED ”’ 
BUNDLES 
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LEAFLETS: R.A.F. PERSONNEL LOADING 
STARTING 





GENERAL HERTZOG. 
Former Premier of South Africa, 1924-39, 
whose peace motion calling for the Union's 
dissociation from the war was defeated on 
gone 27 in the House of Assembly by 
1 votes to 59. A picture of General Smuts 
appeared in last week’s issue. 
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SIR CHARTRES BIRON. 
Died January 28; ed seventy-seven 
Chief Magistrate of the Metropolitan Police 
Courts, 1920-33. Called to the Bar, 1886. 
Unsuccessfully contested Hythe as a Liberal, 
1906, when he was appointed a Metropolitan 
Police magistrate. Author of several books 


ON THE JANUARY 12 FLIGHT 


The most daring Allied reconnaissance flight of the war took place on the night of January 12, 


when Royal Air Force pilots, fyi 


resistance, and all returned undamaged. 


said one of the pilots. “ We circled the city and let fall our 


and G., Barret 


and British Oficial Photographs 


for nine hours and covering well over a thousand miles of 
enemy territory, flew over Vienna, Prague, and Eastern Germany 


They nowhere met with any 
“Vienna was easily recognisable because of the river,” 
Toafets, wishing them luck 
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WHEN THE SEA FROZE: THE PHENOMENAL COLD THAT OPENED 1940. 
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Z FREEZING INTO POWDER ICE WHERE THi WAVES RECEDED: SEA SPUME ON THE f 
BEACH AT ANGMERING IN EARLY JANUARY. 
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LLL ATLL OE IT 
APPEARING LIKE A MODERN ARTERIAL ROAD JUNCTION: THE THAMES WHEN FROZEN 
AT MARLOW. (Topical.) 
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WHERE IN SUMMERTIME THE SANDS ARE 











BLACK WITH HOLIDAY-MAKERS A VIEW F ete 
/ OF MARGATE BEACH, SHOWING THE ASTONISHING EXTENT OF THE FREEZE-UP, (Fox) %& a 
H H Bie 
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a ie sana - ~ THE THAMES AT SHILLINGFORD, ICE STRETCHING 
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AS FAR AS THE 
LAST FROZEN IN 
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EYE CAN SEE. 7 

1929, AT WALLINGFORD, NEAR BY. (S. andG.) 4 
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A PARTICULARLY RARE PHENOMENON IN THIS COUNTRY! THE SEA ITSELF BEING /# “MILITARY HELP INVOKED TO CLEAR THE LONDON-MARGATE ROAD SOLDIERS 7 
FROZEN } AT SOUTHEND-ON-SEA, (Planet) \ f SWEEPING AWAY THE SNOW-—-6-7 FT. DEEP IN PLACES, (Fox.) ‘ 
These pictures of winter sports and winter discomforts give a vivid idea of the on the Petsamo front. The lowest temperature éver recorded in England was 
cold experienced in England during the first part of January. One of the lowest in 1879, at Blackadder, where it fell to 5S degrees below freezing point. In the 
temperatures was recorded at Buxton, where 33 degrees of frost were registered South there were 28 degrees of frost, 
In Finland, one might point out in parenthesis, 73 degrees and more were reported 


and London had 25 degrees. For the sea 
to freeze is practically unknown in this country, even in the memory of oldest 


Continued opposite 
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A VISITOR FROM CENTRAL SIBERIA: LONDON AT 25° BELOW FREEZING. 
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RECALLING PRE-REVOLUTION ST. PETERSBURG: HUNGRY PIGEONS, WHOSE 
RUFFLED APPEARANCE ON THE SNOW-COVERED. PAVEMENT OF TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE IS EVIDENCE OF THE BITTER WEATHER. (Planet. 2 
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ee NOT THE NEVSKI 
PROSPECT BUT THE 
BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE ROAD!: A 
SNOW-PLOUGH CLEAR- 
ING SNOW OUTSIDE 
THE PALACE MEWS. 
Topical. 
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\ VIEW TAKEN, DURING THE COLD SNAP, OF THE SERPENTINE, WHICH HAS NOT BEEN COMPLETELY 
FROZEN FOR FORTY-FIVE YEARS, ALTHOUGH PARTLY FROZEN IN 1929, (G.P.U.) 
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; \ GIRL SKATER ON THE SERPENTINE, IN HYDE PARK, WHICH 3 THE FROZEN SERPENTINE, WITH HUNDREDS OF SKATERS—-LOOKING TOWARDS LANCASTER GATE Fa 
VAS FROZEN OVER FOR THE FIRST TIME FOR 45 YEARS. (Fox.) REGENT’S PARK CANAL WAS ALSO A POPULAR SKATERS’ RENDEZVOUS, (G.P.U.) \ 
; 
C ontimucd ; { 
inhabitants, but during the cold spell the sea froze at various points, including | outdoor skating. Among the discomforts were rail and road delays, when drifts 
Felpham, near Bognor Regis, Dungeness, and Folkestone, in addition to the places | formed and had to be cleared away-—in some cases cars and lorries remaining 
gis, : d 
shown on these pages. Skating, of course, was general, both in London and buried in the snow for several days. But perhaps the citizen's greatest incon 
in the provinces, many Londoners having their first experience of the joys of venience was that of frozen pipes—and their subsequent bursting 
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A WHITE WINTER OVER EUROPE-— 
SNOW AND ICE FROM NORTH TO SOUTH. 


LONDON NEWS 
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DENMARK : 


HAVE BEEN EXPERIENCED, INVOLVING GREAT DIFFICULTIES OF TRANSPORT. (4.P.) 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF DENMARK DURING THE COLD SPELL. SO COLD WAS IT THAT 
2000 WILD SWANS FROZE %© DEATH OUTSIDE COPENHAGEN. (A.P.) 
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GROTESQUE ICE FORMATIONS IN A COUNTRY WHERE BITTER WEATHER CONDITIONS 








HOLLAND : 
PICTURESQUE COSTUME. 


SKATING WITH THE TRADITIONAL DUTCH SKATES—THE WOMEN IN 


ICE HAS NOT IMPAIRED DUTCH DEFENCES. (Wide World.) 
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RUMANIA: THE SEA-WALL AT CONSTANZA, THE BLACK SEA PORT—FROZEN OVER, 
IN MID-JANUARY, FOR THE FIRST TIME IN ELEVEN YEARS. (Keystone.) 














CONSTANZA'S SNOW- AND ICE-COVERED BEACH FAMISHED WOLVES APPEARED IN ITALY! THE SNOW-COVERED PIAZZA DEL DUOMO IN MILAN, AND A  WHITE-MANTLED 
RUMANIAN VILLAGES IN THE WOODED REGIONS. SIXTY-EIGHT DEGREES OF VICTOR EMMANUEL II., AN EQUESTRIAN STATUE BY ERCOLE ROSA. SNOW ALSO FELL 
FROST WERE RECORDED IN BUKOVINA PROVINCE, (Keystone.) ON THE ITALIAN RIVIERA. (Keystone.) 
On the Continent, as well as in this country, the cold has been exceptional. At Italian Riviera; Hungary experienced the worst snow blizzard for 39 years; and 
the end of 1939 the first general cold snap occurred; later in some places, a in the little island of Saltholm, outside Copenhagen, 2000 wild swans which had 
temporary thaw began By about January 20, however, Europe was in the grip | flown south to seek warmth froze to death on the ice In Holland the ice is 
of one of the bitterest winters experienced for years Deaths from the cold were | said in competent quarters to offer no problem along the water lines of defence 
reported in some of the countries affected; and famished bears and wolves on the it could be converted into an additional trap by changing the level; it could be 
search for food made an .unwonted appearance near villages Snow fell on the | broken by bombardment; and a natural thaw might suddenly take place 
’ 
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*“VIVELLA’ 


for 


Through all the wear and tear of wartime, these ‘ Viyella’ 
shirts will stay in splendid shape. They are guaranteed 
not to shrink or fade. They keep their fit because they 


, are carefully tailored. They are warm, comfortable, non- 
Vi ella irritant, simply because they’re ‘ Viyella.’’ Their long and 
y nes faithful service repays their cost with interest. 


KHAKI SHIRTS 15 ]- (08 with Two COLLARS 18/6) 


Equally good, and guaranteed unshrinkable—‘ Viyella’ Standard Socks, in 
regulation khaki, 2/6 











OFFICERS’ UNIFORMS 
by HECTOR POWE 
More and more Officers speak highly of the 
service and skilful attention which they receive 

at the hands of Hector Powe, 

UNIFORMS CAN BE SUPPLIED READY 

FOR IMMEDIATE WEAR, OR TO 
MEASURE, WITHIN THREE DAYS. 


Uniforms, Greatcoats and full equipment supplied 
Our representatives cover the country and will 


gladly visit customers by appointment. Prices are 

essentially reasonable. Please write for lists 
greets HECTOR POWE 
W.R.N.S. Officers’ 4X 4 
Uniforms, Greatcoats, NAVAL, MILITARY, R.A.F. AND CIVIL TAILORS, 
ithe aappaed. 165, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 

Regent 4060 for London Branches. 

4iso al: Glasgow, Edinburgh, Newcastle, Sheffield, Hull, Manchester Birmingham, Coventry, Bournemouth 


Belfast, Brighton, Plymouth, Bristol, Cardiff, oe 
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When fotk 


yu mec 
Seem quote 
Saene 
It's just 
because 
Thew blood- 
streams clean / 


Strain and anxiety cannot be 
conquered by C.3 health. Get that blood- 
stream clean, the liver spots out of the way, 
the impurities out of your nervous system — 
and you can look things full in the face, 
even a war. That’s why you should take 
Eno’s ‘ Fruit Salt’ every morning. It’s the 
golden rule of fitness — gets you up full of 
vigour in the morning—and keeps you like 
that. Never did you need it, as you need 
it today ! 


First thing 
every morning! 


Pour a little Eno’s into your hand, slide 
it into a glass of water —and up it goes ! 
Even as you drink it you feel it doing you 
good, cleansing and refreshing your 
whole system. Eno’s is as pure as fresh 
fruit. Price 1/6 and (double quantity) 
2/6. Get a bottle today. 


‘FRUIT SALT’ 


@ The words ‘ Eno’ and ‘ Fruit Salt’ are registered trademarks 
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LEICESTER SQUARE, 
APPEAL: A 





EXHIBITION OF BILLIARDS ANTIQUITIES AT THURSTON’S, 
ON BEHALF OF THE RED CROSS AND ST. JOHN WAR 
PRINT SHOWING HOW BILLIARDS WAS PLAYED IN I7I0. 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF BILLIARDS: 
A LONDON EXHIBITION IN AID OF THE RED CROSS. 


(PHoToGRAPHS—witH OnE ExcepTion—SPECIALLY TAKEN BY WILLIAM Davis.) 
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THE BILLIARDS TABLE PRESENTED AS A CORONATION GIFT IN 1855 TO ALEXANDER II. 
BY NAPOLEON III.—THE CUSHIONS COMPOSED OF 20 LAYERS OF FELT. (INSET, 
THE METHOD OF REMOVING A BALL FROM THE POCKET.) 
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HOT-WATER CANS USED FOR MAKING NATIVE RUBBER AN OLD 

CUSHIONS RESILIENT BEFORE PLAY—A_ DEVICE ORIGINAL CUSHION MA 
NECESSARY FOR TABLES IN THE ‘40'S, FELT. 
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A CONTRIVANCE (LEFT) FOR AIDING A BEGINNER TO MAKE A PROPER BRIDGE: 7 

(CENTRE) AN OLD BALL GAUGE USED BY JOHN THURSTON; AND AN OLD CUE & 
TIPPER OF ABOUT I850. 

An exhibition of billiards antiquities was opened on January 25 by the Lord 

Mayor of London, Sir William Coxen, at Thurston's Hall, in Leicester Square, in 

aid of the Red Cross and St. John War Organisation “Appeal. Although its 


precise origin is unknown, these interesting and historic exhibits help to show that 


the game is one of the oldest known to this country The display is to remain 
open indefinitely so that visitors to London will have the opportunity of tracing 
the progress of the game by the collection of tables and implements and old, 
literature associated with the playing of it In a foreword to the Catalogue on 

The History of Billiards,"’ Sir John Squire says: ‘It seems probable that the 
table-game began—in this country, not in France, though the ‘carambole’ or 
annon-game came from there--not later than the year 1550 When Shakespeare 


makes Cleopatra ask Charmian to play billiards he didn't get that out of Plutarch; 


all it shows is that Shakespeare, not Cleopatra, knew the game.’ The history of 
billiards is conveyed at the exhibition by the tables and cushions shown, apart 
from the accessories; for before 1836 the bed of the table was made of oak or 


—— 


THURSTON CUSHION - RAIL, 


DE 


OF LAYERS OF WOOLLEN AND AN ATTENDANT HOLDING AN OLD_ POOL 
(aBouT 1820.) MARKER AS USED IN 1818, 
—— — —_ 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S BILLIARDS 
16, 1838 IT 


THEN PURCHASED 


TABLE 
WAS 


SUPPLIED 
ORIGINALLY 
REMOVED 


TO HER 
ERECTED 
IN 1936 


BY 
At 


JOHN THURSTON 
WINDSOR 
(G.P.A.) 


ON OCTOBER 


AND 


CASTLE, 
AND 





other the 


or 


the 


composed 


hard wood, sections being screwed to frame Before that year 
of stuffed with cotton waste 
The table (shown above) which was given as a Coronation gift by Napoleon III 
to il 1855 the 


revolution and England 


cushions also were layers of flannel 


from 


to 


rescued 


brought 


Alexander in was Imperial Palace, St. Petersburg, 
later 


after the 
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“This NEW Sunray Treatment 


Witt BRING YOU 


HEALTH é 
VIGOUR.. 





ey 
a Sunshine Health and 
U Vigour for you... 


and an unlimited source of 
vital energy—all the year 
round ! Sun-bathing at home 
whenever you wish, at the 
touch of a switch! You can 
enjoy these benefits simply, 
easily, inexpensively, with the 
new PERIHEL MIXRAY 
Sunlamp. This amazing all- 
purpose Sunlamp is_ the 
only type containing deeply 
penetrating, pain - relieving 
Infra-Red Rays, together 
with the unique Mercury 
Vapour Discharge Lamp, 

The Uvtra-Violet generator pro 


ziving powerful sun-tanning 
: fa 8 po Sebe « 8 The Infra. Red element stimu duces rays which are absorbed at 
5 tra - Violet Ray = lates correct blood circulation. the surface of the skin, revitalising 





‘i So healing are these rays that the blood-stream. So wonderf 

You can actually feel the po get Bi cag as an in their effects that they ‘are aand in 
, : “an . relief for Rhe t linies for th tive « 
Once, health had no ‘war of nerves’ to fight. Indeed, the warm sun-glow and smell Lumbago. Sciatica and many ailments euchaeCatarrhy, Nonny, 
m constitution is not fitted to stand the strain to which the ozone while you are on acatee or ae gia, Abscesses, Skin troubles, etc. 
H ster thaketma ¢ . is guaranteed British mad i 

we are now subjected. The article below shows how science, luxuriously basking in your You can use it at any time, at an Instant's cae Iecene aen 

in the shape of * Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food, upholds nature Perihel Sun-baths ! few pence a day for as many “ guinea treatments £ 12 
F A as you wish—year in and year out! Price s. 

in this unequal struggle. Hire Purchase terms can be arranged 


WINTER COLDS AND ILLS AND WARTIME ‘‘ NERVES"’ AND EXHAUSTION WILL NOT 
TROUBLE YOU IF YOU TAKE REGULAR ‘‘ PERIHEL'’ SUN-BATHS. Post this Coupon at once: 


° lant ett eaeeees eeeeees seeeees 
SI é a : To: PERIHEL SUNLAMPS, Dept. I.L.N. 1, 
° ATLAS EXPORTERS & IMPORTERS LTD., 


: 24-26, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.1. 
——— : Please send fully explanatory booklet describing the 
‘ r f r S 9 = nb : value of Perihel Sunlamps. 


ATLAS EXPORTERS & IMPORTERS LTD. 
Telephone : Chancery 5141 
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Many a doctor frankly admits|about a course of ‘ Sanatogen’ 
that, even in peace time, the stress| Nerve- Tonic Food. But don’t 
and strain of modern life is too} wait until your nerves have got the 
much for the average nervous/better of you. ‘Sanatogen’ is 
system to bear. It is good to}more economical, even more 
know, therefore, that science can| effective as a preventive. You and 
help us to stand the extra strain,| your family should start an eight 
the extra stress, the extra respon-| weeks’ course now and face what- 
sibility and work which we all|ever is coming with confidence. 


cheerfully accept in war ncaa _| PROOF. How ‘Sanatogen’ 
In the present state of medical pattie hedies, 


” 


reritinigai > : the doctors, A writer in The Practitioner reports : “I 
there are many things we do not weighed, weekly, eleven children convales- 
know about the nervous system cent from scarlet fever to whom ‘Sanatogen’ 
‘ ‘ . | was given, and fourteen other convalescent 

and its ailments. But there is children of about the same ages, in as nearly 
one thing we do know : that to|as possible the same conditions. I found 


pee Ve -, ._. |that the average gain in weight of the 
maintain that system at its maxi- children getting ‘ Sanatogen’” was, in five 


mum efficiency it must be fed with | weeks, 4 lbs. 2 ozs., and of those not WE WILL SEND THE 


ce : <a sin 2? | getting ‘ Sanatogen ’ was just under 3 Ibs.” ~ 

Organ Phosphorus and protein. A striking proof of the body-building power I 5 7 U & § R A * E a} 
That is why 25,000 doctors have | of * Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food. 4 

praised ‘ Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic| \WcREASE 1N WEIGHT AMONG CHILDREN q ONDON NE Ws 

Food. It provides these two nerve-| “ 4 > 




















without ‘SANATOGEN with ‘SANATOGEN 
nourishingelements intheirrichest,| [~ | | | Th tbe! Docs To members of the ROYAL NAVY, and H.M. 
most easily assimilable form. The) |—\ai | FORCES in FRANCE, at REDUCED RATES 
organic phosphorus feeds the brain,| +=} >" . — oS oe , 

. . | f Post Fre § i 
nourishes and repairs worn nerves., |_ | wy, 6 Months 19/6 ( ee) 3 Months 10 
The protein helps to build rich, ORDER FORM 

j = = — | Please enter a subscription to 
new blood. It creates resistance! | | TO THE PUBLISHER, THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


























for the following, in on 
to infection and illness. It re- THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, eet Gael ae ee neues nea 


\ Royal Navy, and H.M. Forces in France 
| 


places deficiencies in a war-time ‘SANATOG EN | 32-34, ST. BRIDE 8T., LONDON, E.C.4 for {} 8 months {} 3 months. 
diet. It shortens convalescence. | 





NAME 
It puts new life into every man | NERVE-TONIC FOOD 
and woman. 4 brand of Cascin and Sedlum-Glycerophosphate ADDRESS ee ee 
5 »rve 2 ~tti Obtainable at all chemists 
If your nerves are getting the |, 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 2/3, 3/3, | ony wane 

better of you, consult your doctor | 5 9 and 10,9 tins. 

MY ADDRESS _— 
The word ‘#ANATOGEN’ ls the Read. Trade Mark of Genatosan Ltd., Loughborough, Leics A ‘GENATOSAN’ PRODUCT 
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Rotes for the Rovel-Reader: Fiction of the Month. 














; ICTION seems, as a result of the war, to be getting 
blither. The state-of-Europe novel, with its red-hot 
topicality and its appeal to funk, has gone stale; it had 
a good run, but events have dated it abruptly and irre- 
trievably. Stories of private life are coming back, and it 
looks as if the new fashion would be for sentiment and 
cheerfulness—if you like, ‘‘ escape.’ And why not, since, 
after all, the first duty of a novel is to give pleasure. This 
month only two books on my list are concerned with 
politics. Two out of ten may strike you as quite enough— 
and, moreover, one involves a dictatorship, while the other 
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FIGHT CHEERFUL FUGITIVES FROM THE NOTORIOUS FRENCH 
DEVIL'S ISLAND WHO WANT TO FIGHT HITLER: A PUERTO RICAN IMMIGRATION OFFICIAL 
CAUTIONING THE ESCAPING MEN BEFORE THEY SET SAIL FOR MEXICO. 

The eight prisoners shown in the above photograph on the beach at Ensenada Playa, Puerto Rico, 
sailed to Venezuela after escaping from Devil’s Island, proceeding next to Trinidad, where the 
Governor gave them a more seaworthy boat than the one they had escaped in, stocked with supplies. 
At Puerto Rico, their next stop, they were permitted to stay only forty-eight hours before sailing 
for Mexico, where they intend to appeal for a pardon which, if granted, they will utilise to join 


the French Army. (Keystone.) 


ends in class war. But the dictator is Cromwell, and the 
war is Monmouth’s peasant crusade. 

| recommend Miss Phyllis Bentley's ‘ Take Courage,” 
both to those who like historical novels and to those who 
don't. It reads like truth all through; it is profoundly 
sympathetic, and in a quiet wav moving. ‘ Respect’ is 
the word T want to use for it, only that sounds dull. And 
it has excitement; there are plenty of dramatic moments. 
But its charm lies deeper than that, and you feel it just 
the same in the very mildest parts of the narrative. Yes, 
it is a book one must respect. 


The scene is Bradford, and the narrator, Penninah 
Clarkson, is a clothier’s daughter. She has two suitors : 
the gay young squire, Francis Ferrand, whom she loves, 
and his cousin, the worthy but less attractive John Thorpe. 
The Thorpes are clothiers and Puritans, like Penninah's 
family ; the Ferrands are Royalist. During Laud’s oppres 
sion, Francis behaves in a way his sweetheart can’t forgive, 
and she marries John Presently the Civil War breaks out 
Like the other clothing towns in Yorkshire, Bradford is 
for Parliament; it is twice besieged, and John Thorpe’s 
house is sacked while he is away on duty with Sir Thomas 
Fairfax. Through four vyvears of destitution, Penninah 
manages to live and keep her children alive. Then come 
better days ; the wife and husband are reunited, the cause 
has triumphed, But the fruits of triumph are disappoint 
ing Instead of freedom, there is a new tyranny-——Crom 
well’s tvranny : and then the Restoration ; and then another 
persecution. John Thorpe is left where he began, on the 
Only at the very end the clouds part a little, 
and he can die happy, with a sense that all is not lost 

his is a family record, And the picture of the Thorpes’ 
home life is so real, built up of so many quiet, convincing 


losing side 


touches, and so exactly what you would expect frog a wife 
and mother, that it gives the same intimate reality to 
public events These are very deftly handled You can 
see the faults on both sides ; John Thorpe has his share of 
harshness and prejudice, and though Penninah is unusually 
wise and tolerant, hers is the wisdom of a mild contemporary, 
not a twentieth-century bird's-eye view masquerading as 
contemporary. In short, the period has been admirably 
kept And all without fuss or smugness or underlining 
“Cry Treason" is on a very different model. Miss 
Iris Morley is quite frank about it. “ To impartiality,” 
says the postscript, “ | make no claim, so that the reader 
can disagree heartily without being vexed by any of those 
hypocritical pretensions to an unprejudiced approach that 
so often smirch otherwise valuable work.’ So there we 
ie It's true she also claims (rightly) to know her sub 
ject, and asserts “an honest desire to reach the truth,” 
but how one can expect or even desire to reach it without 
ome such “ hypocritical pretensions " remains obscure 
At any rate, we know that Monmouth is to be white 


washed and to become a hero of romance And he does ; 


Puinteo in Enctano by Tue Ititustrareo Lonporw News 
Matter at the New York (N.Y 
Adelaide, and Perth, 
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I’ve never met a hero quite so romantic. The author 
loves the very ground he treads on, to say nothing of his 
exquisite clothes. All the heroine’s emotions seem to be 
her emotions. In the person of Lady Wentworth, she 
eats her heart out for the irresistible, divine rake ; as Lady 
Wentworth, she transforms him into an ideal lover; as 
Lady Wentworth, she awakens his soul, and brings him 
to understand that he is really a Leveller, a champion of 
the ‘‘ good old cause,”’ a prophet of freedom. She loves 
him so much that he has scarcely any chance of existing 
in his own right. [ got the idea that he was at least seven 
feet high, as beautiful as 
day, and perhaps not mortal. 

And Charles II. (though 
an enemy) is romantic; the 
false friend, Grey, is roman- 
tic; the setting, the clothes, 
the landscapes, the lordly 
houses are all as romantic 
and extravagantly rich as 
they can be laid on. The 
seale is vast; it was a feat 
to paint so huge a canvas 
with such vivacity. 

Now we come to the lighter 
works. My own favourite is 
‘““The Boon Companions.” 
Though Mr. Hugh McGraw is 
the least pretentious artist in 
the world, he has something 
more than talent; he has a 
spark of genius and poetry. 
He can turn a suburb of outer 
London into a strange, mad- 
hatterish Never-Never Land, 
and, what is more, persuade 
you that it exists and is just 
like that. Perhaps the modern 
world is less dreary than we 
think; indeed, it must be if 
: it has evolved such places as 
PENAL SETTLEMENT AT Chelling, and such tactories 
as Gambell and Longshott. 
I won't describe the hero's 
adventures in this Mecca of 
inefficiency—they ‘re too good 
to spoil. But L advise you 





to get the book at once. 

A new novel by Elizabeth 
is always a treat. ‘‘ Mr. Skef- 
fington ” is not as hilariously funny as she can be at times ; 
it doesn’t make one laugh out loud, but it has the usual 
The plot is rather 


wit, and every sentence goes home. 
formal. Many vears”§ ago, 
the lovely Fanny Skeffington 
divorced her husband, an 
adoring little Jew, because he 
couldn't resist his typists. 
That was a good excuse to 
shake him off. Ever since 
then she has been leading a 
perfect life on his money, 
and cultivating an unbroken 
series of worshippers. But 
now she is close on fiftv. She 
has been ill, ber looks have 
yone, and Mr. Skeffington, 
after all these vears, has begun 
to haunt her. She gets into a 
panic. What next? If there 
are to be no more lovers, 
what is she to do now ? 
Rather in the style of 
“Carnet de Bal,’ she makes 
a round of ex-swains ; perhaps 
one of them will be able to 
advise. But each one proves 
less helpful than the last, 
and it turns out that the 
solution to Fanny's problem 
is— Mr. Skeffington. Of course, 
we knew it would. But the 
unhelpful) swains provide a 


She asks him 
for the loan of sixpence, and in mistake for a shilling he 


boy at Kenwood House on her birthday. 


gives her a five-cent piece. For the little boy is American. 
She keeps the “ shilling,’”” and weaves romances about the 
little boy. He has returned home and forgotten her ; but 
now and then he has a strange vision of a girl, whom he 
calls his ‘* swimming girl.” 

Amy spends all her youth writing stories—all, that is, 
that she can steal from the baker’s family she lives with. 
(Miss Stella Gibbons is at her best in these Cockney scenes.) 
She grows up, and continues to write, and becomes famous. 
But while she glorifies the outlaw in fiction, Bob is drifting 
into gangsterdom in real life. She goes on a lecture tour 
in the States, and they meet again—the celebrated Miss 
Lee, and the starving tramp who looked so rich and fortu- 
nate at Kenwood House. There is a thrilling moment of 
peril before they reach safety. 

‘* Luke’s Circus ’’ is yet another story of dreams come 
true. Luke Castle—or Lucio Castelli—has only one aim 
in life: to create a circus. He works and saves, and runs 
away from his stuffy provincial home, and inch by inch 
achieves the impossible. He has two disasters to surmount 
—the Great War and his marriage with a “ flattie”’ ; but 
he gets over them. All who feel the glamour of the circus 
will like this book, and my chief complaint of it is that 
Miss Manning-Sanders pushes her contempt for “ flatties ’— 
7.e., the outside world—to the point of snobbery. 

Lady Ingram’s hero is a war orphan, and she tells the 
story of his youth in dialogue, with a scene for every year. 
This is a pleasant family piece. Its great charm is modera- 
tion; nobody turns out quite as good, or bad, or clear- 
sighted, or pig-headed as you expect—and then you realise 
that it was conventional to expect they would. Nobody 
is harshly treated—you can’t dislike even the bad hat. 
| sometimes thought that Lady Ingram’s choice of dialogue 
in ‘‘ Twenty-three Years ’’ was spoiling her opportunities : 
that she could have said a great deal more. She has the 
gift of making small events seem important, as they do 
in real life. 

Mr. Raymond Postgate’s “ Verdict of Twelve” is a 
detective novel on a new plan. Mrs. de Beer is charged 
with the murder of her little nephew. First we have a short 
account of each juror: then the case in narrative form ; 
then the examination of witnesses ; thea the consideration 
of the verdict. Each juror—and this is the moral of the 
book—decides according to his fixed ideas and _ life- 
history. [ thought their debate the weakest part, but 
for style, intelligence and interest this novel ranks 
verv high. 

Mr. Stout has temporarily abandoned Nero Wolfe, and 
the detectivess of ‘‘ Crime on Her Hands” is much tamer. 
She makes an unlucky difference to the whole book. 
Still, it is at least average. BR. I. 





great deal of fun FITTED IN THE LARGEST FTINER EVER TO BE BUILT IN THE UNITED STATES: 
Miss Cannan’s “ Idle Ap THE ELABORATELY STREAMLINED FORWARD FUNNEL OF THE 5.S AMERICA" AFTER 

prentice '’ melts in the mouth IT HAD BEEN STEPPED IN PLACE AT NEWPORT NEWS, 

It is about a poor young The description of this picture on the accompanying note received from America, stated: ‘ Looking 

man who can't hold his jobs. not unlike one of those bombproof shelters you see on pictures from London’! The “ America,” 


And he needs a lot of money 

first of all, to save the old 
home, and secondly, because 
the girl he loves ts an heiress. 
So, of course, without a lot of money he can't propose to 
her (1 wonder if such youths do exist, and if so, whether 
they belong to the county families.) Everyone for miles 
around, whether rich and vulgar or impoverished and well 
bred, despises the hapless Andrew as a ne’er-do-weel But 


it all comes right At the very bottom of the curve he 
develops genius ; he rockets into fame and fortune, and lives 
happily ever after This is a fairy-tale, if you like; cer 


tainly it’s rather thin, but the author can make a pleasant 
dish out of nothing 

“My American" is described on the jacket as a fairy 
tale \ poor, lonely little girl meets an attractive little 


AND Skercn, Lrp., Milford Lane 
Post Office, 1903 


W.A.; Christchurch, Wellington, Auckland, and Dunedin, N.Z 


sponsor The funnel is a sort 


a vessel measuring 723 feet in length, is the largest liner ever built in the United States. She was 
launched at Newport News on August 3!, when Mrs. Roosevelt, wife of the President, acted as 
2 of tour de force of aerodynamics. 
from the passenger deck below 


The winged top will deflect smoke 
(Keystone.) 
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R.M.S. “QUEEN MARY” 


THERE are few things more intriguing and instructive than 

these ‘‘movable deck’’ models of R.M.S. ‘QUEEN 
MARY.”’ Deck by deck the ship's wonderful interior may 
be examined. Correct and to scale, all decks are numbered, 
and details can be identified easily by reference to a guide 
supplied. The model is 12 inches tong, price 3/6, post- 
age and packing inland 9d. extra. Abroad 2/6 extra. 
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a | ASTHMA 


] Since 1869 Himrod’s Asthma Cure hasbeen recognized asa Stand- 
Your Grasp H ard Asthma Remedy throughout the world and after 70 years it 

continues its high reputation for providing relief to Asthmatics. 
RESHAPE 












































“The only relief I could get... If 1 had known it earlier’’. 
YOUR FUTURE “DISRAELI, LORD BEACONSFIELD” 
HAT would you “This is an excellent remedy for asthma."’ SIR MORRELL MACKENZIE 
give for a chance 


to begin life anew—not The best thing in my experience was HIMROD’S ASTHMA CURE. It never 
in a hereafter, but here failed.” Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, in his book,”’100 days in Europ. 
on earth—with all of 


the advantages of your past iH | M R oO D > ] fey C U R E Al } n bu rus 
experiences and with all of 
Y wont mistakes behind you? GLYCERINE € BLACKCURRANT 
This is not a fantastic 
) claim, or a bombastic state PASTI LLES 
ment—it is reality. The 
body you have today is not 


the one you were born with 
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—nature has seen to that. 
But what of the you—are RARE STAMPS ~ Pi 
a => ’ 
British Colonial Rarities sent on approval at ‘A YOUR CISTERN 


you following the same old 
routine of living? If life is 
not what you would like it 
Investment prices to serious collectors pia: IN THE ROOF 


to be you can create a 
upplied by BAILEY’S "CALIBAN’ 
T. ALLEN, q RRM Worked by fal 


Kk Worked by falls of water as 
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OPFICERS' 


REGULATION 


GREATCOATS 
for All the 
SERVICES 


can be obtained at MOSS 
BROS. ready for immediate 
wear (or made to measure in 
36 hours), BRITISH WARMS 
and all UNIFORMS are also 


ready for instant wear. 


MOSS BROS. have such a 
and 
stock of 


large comprehensive 
that 
Officers can be completely 


outfitted in one visit 


Equipment 


POST ORDERS will be 
fulfilled and goods 
dispatched wi:hout delay. 


MOSS BROS 


& CO.LTO 
- COVENT GARDEN 
Corner of KING ST. and BEDFORD ST., W.C.2. 
TEMple Bar 4477 \ 
(12 lines) 


Also at 
5, St. Ann's Square, Manchester 2; 
76, Park Straet, Bristol 1; 
and 29, London Road, Camberley. 
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MEDIUM 
OR MILO 
PLAIN OR 
CORK TIPS 
10 for 7° 
20 for VIy® 
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QUND SECURITY 


More important than ever to-day is the 7 
significance of the name Player to 
cigarette smokers. It is a guarantee that 
quality and purity remain ae 


Mayers Pease 
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THE 


THE 
32-334. 





TOBACCO THAT COUNTS 


NCCS$16 0 
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ENTERTAINMENT IN 


“INSIDE 
KNOWLEDGE” 


A large number of the informative diagrammatic draw- 
ings, chiefly by that well-known artist G. H. Davis, 
which have 
THE 
able in a special 32-page publication 
entitled “INSIDE KNOWLEDGE.” 


been published from time to time in 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, are now avail- 


in collected form 


This wiil appeal to all 
who want to know the inner workings of things which 
the majority of us see only from the outside. Many 
of these interesting sectional drawings are reproduced 
as panoramas, EACH MEASURING OVER THREE FEET WIDE. 


They show British warship types—a Battleship, a Cruiser, 


a Flotilla- Leader, a 


Submarine, and an _  Aijircraft- 


Carrier and authoritative details of home - defence 


organisation. You will tind “INSIDE KNOWLEDGE” 


to be of absorbing interest, and 


it would make an 


ideal gift for a boy or a girl at home or overseas. 


It is bound in a Leather-finished Cover (Size 20)" x 14}") 


& 
Price 23 /G (By Post: Inland 4/3; Foreign & Eire 4/6) 


Obtainable from W. H. Smith & Son’s branches, 


and principal Booksellers, or direct’ from :— 


The Publisher. 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
ST. BRIDE srT., 


NEWS, 
LONDON, E.C.4 
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VS THE MESSERSCHMITTS WHEELING TO ATTACK WITH SHELL-GUNS; A “BLENHEIM” DRIVEN OUT OF FORMATION; AND A MESSERSCHMITT DOWN IN THE SEA. 
‘Blenheim "’ of the left-hand flight of three had been forced out of formation A Messerschmitt has just crashed 


Blenheim and lost height; for the 


Certainly some of them when the outermost 
at nearly 300 m.p.h. Shell: 


ing for another attack, they showed us their bellies, and our tracers seemed to be going straight into them 
have gone home heavier than they set out, because some of our chaps fired more than 500 rounds during the action and they did into the sea It is not certain whether it was hit or whether it got into the slipstream of a 
i The engagement lasted for some twenty-five minutes, each fighter making from eight to ten attacks. The only Britist action took place at so low an altitude that the shadows of the bombers are plainly seen, rushing over the wave 
y occurred early in the action, when one of our aircraft-apparently hit in one engine--was forced to drop back and was immediately guns are bursting in the air as they reach the end of their trajectory, and the water 
pounced on by a fighter which c d to within 100 yd., while a second fighter waited above to reinforce the attack A few minutes machine-gun bullet The machine-guns as well as shell-guns-the men in the “ Blenheims” the green flashes of their 
later a German fighter was brought down In seeking to break up the British formation, it dived between two sections of our aircraft tracers The Messerschmitts left shoulder of the spectator, and then swooped round to 
and turning to launch a beam attack, it was caught by our fire and crashed into the sea at high speed.” The drawing shows the moment come in on the flank of the “ Blenheims.”’ Davis, FROM EyE-WITNEs Accounts AND OrrictaL Data 


from the Messerschmitts’ is whipped up by 
Germans used 
attacked out of the sun, which behind the 
(DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist G. H 





